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CHAPTER VII. 


AN INVITATION, 


\ HEN John Winterhead found Patty standing with the young 

Giles Standerwick his anger grew beyond bounds. Sud- 
denly breaking off in his talk he strode down the drang faster 
than Sophia could follow. In his heat he took no heed of what 
her quick eye seized at the first glance—that the girl’s frock was 
torn and tumbled, and her hair over her eyes. He only saw her 
talking to this groover, whose very name he hated, who had 
doubtless won the five-pound note. That must be the meaning 
of the noise, and that the reason why Standerwick dared to speak 
to Patty. What did the rascal think then? With such haste to 
ask for his pay before a man had time to put hand to pocket. 

As to the money, he begrudged it not one moment to any 
honest fellow who could win it by fair play. To laugh at himself, 
and say his tongue had outrun judgment, then to cast aside all 
thought of what was gone, that would have been his way. But 
it galled him deeply to pay this man, It was an eyesore to see 
the scoundrel about—alive and well. He muttered an oath, and 
wished with all his heart the old gamester had knocked the villain 
dead upon the stage. Then he might forget that he, John 
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Winterhead, had robbed the gallows, and get rid of this everlasting 
inward reproach. 

As to Patty, when she saw her father with Sophia Pierce, her 
first feeling was of utter astonishment. Then the misery of her 
doubts and the rage of her jealousy came back. 

She could see he was angry—in his face and gait, and by the 
very way he walked; and all because of his unreasoning dislike 
for the man who had just befriended her! And this dislike, 
forsooth, only from his fondness for Sophia, as if no other person 
in the world had suffered trouble, or had feelings to be thought 
of. For if there was an Ubley fallen into hand, there was also a 
cottage by the hillside as lonesome as a grave. And Sophia knew 
how to make a market of her misfortune, sure enough. No 
fear ! 

The young Giles Standerwick stood back. He raised a hand 
to his forehead in salute as her father came up. 

John Winterhead passed him unnoticed and turned directly 
to the girl. 

‘Why couldn’ you bide where you were,’ he asked, and the 
words came hard and slow between his clenched teeth, ‘ but 
what you mus’ go a-tearing about so wild as a March hare, as if 
you had nobeddy in the world to belong toee? There! You'd 
better walk on with Sophia Pierce, since you can’t be left alone a 
minute by yourzelf. I'll come on an’ catch ee up when I’ve 
a-fetched the mare.’ 

He made as if to go down to the green on his way to the inn 
stable. 

A few weeks ago she would have trembled under his frown 
and presently cowered away to hide. But in her excitement she 
felt no fear. An angry spot glowed upon her freckled cheek, and 
her answer was an outburst of pent-up bitterness : 

‘Til walk on by myzelf, she said. ‘For when they that do 
belong to ee do creep away to go about wi’ other folk, ’tis high 
time to take care o’ yourzelf. Why, the whole thing came down 
crush. I mid ha’ bin squot to death an’ buried under it, if it 
hadn’ a-bin that the young Giles Standerwick pulled me out, and 
carr’d me up here out o’ the way.’ 

At the recollection of her fright she fairly broke down. 

‘ An’ a good thing too if I had, for all I can zee,’ she sobbed 
in a passion of tears. 

The hard look still upon his face, at the mention of the 
groover’s name John Winterhead turned about. He had it in 
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mind to give him one word of thanks, but the young Giles 
Standerwick was no longer there. Just for a moment the sun- 
light fell upon a white shirt as he passed out of the shadow of the 
wall under the laburnum tree. 

The girl was still crying as if her heart would break when 
Sophia came up. 

‘La, Patty Winterhead ! let I,’ was what she said. 

Scarce were the words out of her mouth before Sophia found 
two pins in her waistband, put them in readiness between her 
teeth, turned up her black skirt knee-high, and was down on her 
marrow-bones upon the hard road to fasten together the torn 
frock ; for such torrent of grief the practical Sophia could divine 
no cause deeper than that. 

Little Patty Winterhead indignantly pushed her aside. She 
would have nothing to do with this woman who was taking away 
her father, and whose friendliness was mere double-faced deceit. 
She hated such sucking-up ways. 

‘Let it be,’ she told her sharply. ‘I don’t care if I be all to 
rags an’ libbets.’ 

‘But massy ’pon us!’ urged Sophia, ‘ you can’t go all down 
street like that.’ 

‘I don’t care. I'll goon by myzelf. I don’t want anybeddy 
wi me; an’ I’d zooner walk, if ’tis every step o’ the way. I'll 
go up behind the houses an’ into road, till father do come along.’ 

‘Leave her alone,’ said John Winterhead in the discontented 
tone of a man who feels it no good to reason with womankind, 
‘Let her go her own gait.’ 

And because he thus gave ready consent, the poor girl was 
filled with the misgiving that he was glad to have her gone. 

She went nevertheless. At the drang’s end was an upright 
stile of blue stone with footsteps let into the wall, and then a 
short footpath through a piece of grass into the highway. Nota 
person was in sight, for every man and woman had run down to 
the green. The grass, half grown to hay and yellow with butter- 
cups, nearly covered the dusty little beaten track. Skylarks were 
in full song—a concert of them high above; and when one tiny 
dot after another, whivering against a great white cloud, closed its 
wings and dropped to earth, the music did not cease. 

But neither quiet nor solitude had power to soothe the soul 
of this young girl. Never before had sorrow befallen too great 
for open fields and fresh air to charm away. Now the spell was 


broken, The sensibility, so strange to all the neighbours, which 
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made the cliffs, the birds, and flowers like familiar friends, 
magnified her trouble into a despair. She was wounded. She 
was angry and ashamed. She would go from home. She would 
live with Aunt Maria and never go to Charterhouse again. Then, 
stronger for the moment than her hatred of Sophia, was the 
humiliation which blushed to think of her father’s rudeness to 
the young Giles Standerwick ; it made her hold her breath and 
wish to hide her face. 

At last she came out upon the road. 

The brown-thatched village lay below her now, and only the 
straggling cottages and the neglected house in front. Panting 
with excitement, and breathless from walking up the hill so fast, 
she went to the wayside and leaned against a gate to rest. Then 
she remembered her tattered state, smoothed back her hair, set 
straight her hat, fastened together the torn frock, and was ready 
to go on again. If she could once reach Black Down she would 
leave the road for the open country and get back to Charterhouse 
alone. 

There came a step upon the road. Disturbed by the sound, 
she quickly turned and leaned forward to peer out of the gateway 
and see if anyone were near. 

She started and drew back out of sight. 

Close by, on his way homeward, was the young Giles Stander- 
wick. 

He had not seen her. He was coming very slowly, head bent, 
and looking down upon the ground. 

She felt beyond all measure abashed. She must speak to 
him, but what could she say? What must he think? There 
was still time to go into the field and hide until he was gone by. 
Her first impulse was to creep away unseen; and then the pride 
and spirit of the Winterheads, as strong in her, the smallest, as 
in any who ever lived, bade her stand fast. 

She would speak out her mind. She would find a tongue to 
tell her thanks, ay, and walk on too a little ways in company, to 
show that she, anyhow, harboured no trumpery false pride or ill 
thought. 

Yet at any moment her father might come cantering along 
upon the mare to catch her up. 

She faltered in her purpose, for still she went in awe of him 
although her heart was in revolt. 

Ha! an’ like enough, Sophia Pierce a-riding up behind, 
having a lift upon her road. 
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At this every fear and scruple vanished. What did she care? 
Not one straw, whether she were seen or no. 

With the same she went boldly into the road, and stood there 
waiting. 

The afternoon sun poured hot upon the hill. The hedgerow 
cast a dark shadow across the white dust. He was just as she had 
seen him before, except that now he wore his hat. His jacket, 
which he had fetched, for coolness he was carrying across his arm, 
He was coming very slowly ; but at seeing her, he quickened his 
pace and hurried up to where she stood. 

He was the first to speak. 

He took up the phrase as he had left it, and hoped she felt 
nothing the worse. 

‘No; not one mossel-bit,’ she answered warmly, and looked 
him frankly in the face. ‘Though I can’t say what mid a-hap- 
pened, I’m sure, if it hadn’ a-bin for you, or whe’er any o’ me 
would a-bin left or no by this time. I’m wonderful much obliged, 
Mr. Standerwick. I couldn’ say so whilst I were so gallied. An’ 
then vather—not knowing anything at all o’ what had happed— 
so put out to think I’d a-moved F 

She stopped abruptly. Resentment was creeping into what 
was meant for explanation and excuse. 

‘Don’t name it,’ he said hastily, and took one step as if to go 
on his way. Then he loitered, looking down upon the dusty 
road. ‘There, I felt mad to see how things turned out,’ he went 
on with sudden impatience. ‘They’d never ha’ got me down 
there if I could ha’ knowed. There’s no rightship in so much 
fighting over nothing but what’s fair.’ 

It was an echo of her father’s anger upon the stand. So this 
young groover, crushed beneath misfortunes, and looked down 
upon for what he could not help, had the same upright thoughts 
as honest folk. 

‘I was going up along myzelf, she said with warmth, her 
heart aglow with sudden respect. 

He glanced at her keenly, to be sure of what she meant. 
Then they walked on together side by side. 

‘If I mid make so bold, you’re never going back to Charter- 
house a-foot an’ all alone?’ he asked her, with some surprise in 
his tone. 

‘Oh! that’s just as mid fall out. I shall go on till vather do 
catch me up. I don’t care if ’tis all the ways, I do like to 
walk,’ 
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‘Zo’ I’ve a-heard tell—an’ zeed ee myzelf too, times out o’ 
number. Out by the Black Rocks or up ’pon top o’ Cheddar 
cliffs. I’ve a-wondered what you did do there, all by yourzelf.’ 

She was about the height of his shoulder, and as he finished 
speaking he looked down at her and waited. It was clear that he 
not only wondered, but would like to know. 

She hesitated. She had gone because she must, and never 
tried to put her longing into words. 

‘I—I do love to be up there dearly, she stammered. ‘I—I 
don’t know, but when you be happy do sim so grand like; and if 
you do troubley bout anything, why, you do look round, an’ ’tis 
so big that you do lost it all.’ 

She felt frightened at what she had said. The man was such a 
stranger, and so far away from her life, that she was startled to find 
herself talking to him straight out of her heart. Not even to her 
father, when most of all his ‘little mouse,’ could she have found 
courage to say so much. It sounded so silly, too, when spoken, 
She drew back within herself, and they went on in silence. 

Overright the hatch opening into his garden he stopped, He 
made no movement towards it, and once he was about to speak 
but checked himself. 

Was he going to ask her in to sit down and wait ? 

The thought was natural enough, for hospitality, at least with 
decent folk, was free as air upon the hills. She could also under- 
stand the doubt. But she dared not do that. Now that she had 
talked to him her boldness was gone. There came an eager wish, 
whilst all was well, to get away. 

She quickly held out her hand. ‘Then I'll say good-bye to 
ee, Mr, Standerwick,’ she said. ‘ An’ thank ee, once again.’ 

He shook hands with her, and at the moment of parting made 
up his mind. 

‘Would ee like to see a good cave?’ he said, dropping his 
voice into a whisper. 

Of the wonders of these caverns in the limestone rock she had 
heard many a time, but never had she seen one. 

‘Is it very far away?’ she asked, and her face brightened at 
once. 

He drew quite close to her as if to impart a secret. 

‘°’Tisn’ here at all,’ he went on in a still lower voice. ‘’Tis in 
one o’ the cliffs. I found it myzelf, an’ I’ve never breathed a 
word o’ it to any soul alive. I went up to cut a straight white- 
beam stick for a good haft. “Tis only a little mouth to ope 
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behind the bushes, but inside ’tis so big as a house, all crystals, so 
red as blood an’ so white as milk.’ 

‘But how could I find it? I could never find it,’ she cried, 
like a child disappointed of some treat. 

He raised his hand to his forehead and reckoned the days. 

‘I’m oftentimes to Charterhouse,’ he said slowly, ‘ but I sha’n’t 
be there this wick. O’ Monday, now, I could meet ee in the road 
below Black Rocks about this same time, if you liked, an’ lead ee 
to the place.’ 

She was taken with the thought. To know of a crystal cave 
which, so to speak, the eyes of man had never seen, was beyond 
the brightest fancy of her day-dreams. Yet how angry her father 
would be if he should find her out! Always until to-day the fear 
of his displeasure had been enough to withhold her from anything. 
Nothing on this earth had she loved so greatly as his approba- 
tion. She wavered. Uncertainty of mind was plain to see upon 
her face. | 

The young Giles Standerwick noted it and misunderstood. 

‘ Anyways, I shall be there,’ he said in an off-hand way, and 
turning to the gate. ‘An’ if you couldn’ come, then I mid hap 
to see ee somewhere thereabouts some day.’ 

With the same, not waiting for her to answer, he went in. 

Half afraid she had offended him, she was on the eve of 
running to say that she would come; but just then horsemen 
came trotting round the bend at the foot of the hill. She 
scanned them eagerly, to be sure who they were. Her father, 
Solomon, Jims, all as they had ridden over; and Sophia was not 
there, 

More easy in mind, she kept on her way. As the hill was 
steep the nags must walk, and it was some while before she was 
overtaken, 

Then her father drew in to the wayside, and she climbed upon 
a wall-top to mount the pillion as before. 

And all along the road the talk was praise of the young Giles 
Standerwick, and how glad everybody was that he had again come 
to the fore; and how Mr. John Winterhead had stood word about 
the five pounds, to be sure he had, and settled the same wi’ 
Dr. William Haggett, who was to pay the stakes. 

Only her father rode silent upon the saddle before her and 
said never a word. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WEEK’S END. 


Ir was week’s end just in the dimmet of a midsummer night. 

The stacks were still standing beside the homestead, brighter 
in summer than in spring. The apple trees in the orchard had 
kerned a better crop, the grass in home-field, fresh cut, had 
thrown a heavier swath than had been seen for years. John 
Winterhead’s waggons came jolting down the road, and louder 
than the rattle of the wheels was the singing of the work-folk 
riding home from carrying hay. 

By the barton gate they stopped. Instead of song was a charm 
of voices raised in jokes and laughter, as one and all, married 
women and men, young chaps and maids, stepped down by the 
sharps or clambered upon the rails and jumped. 

John Winterhead had just come in, and, money-bag in hand, 
was waiting by the flower-knot. He walked to the garden wall 
and halloed. 

‘Have ee hauled it all?’ 

‘Ay, Measter, every bit an’ crumb,’ the carter shouted back, 
in the lusty voice of one who has done well and looks for praise. 

But John Winterhead had none to give. He only turned to 
Patty with a ‘ Make haste, maid,’ and went back to the path. 

Along the milk-house wall an oaken board on trestles and a 
long form had been set out, and there the girl, in cotton frock and 
sun-bonnet, was busy cutting a loaf into hunks to put with the 
cheese. ‘Then he ha’n’t a-bin down in hayfield, or he’d have no 
need to ask,’ was the thought that flashed across her brain. But 
she hurried as best she could, and before there was time to look 
round, the waggons were under the shed, the horses turned out in 
ground (Patty heard them whinny and prance, as if they too 
knew it was week’s end), and the folk came traipsing down the 
garden path. 

They stood in a group a little below the great porch, but this 
side of the milk-house door. The last glow before the grey of 
twilight glistened upon the milk pails ranged up-side-down’in a 
row ready for morning use, and fell on the sunburnt faces of these 
people of the open air and fields. 

‘ Now, Isaac.’ ‘Come then, Ann.’ 

One after another the labourers stepped forward to John 
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Winterhead to get the week’s money counted into hand, and then 
passed on to sit down at the bench. There they cut the sweetest 
of all bread against their thumbs with clasp knives, only stopping 
to stretch out a drinking horn, or maybe a cup, for Patty the 
better to pour, when, busy as a bee, she went down through with 
the great brown jug and a word for every one, until their wants 
were all supplied. 

It was the happiest half-hour of all the year, this week’s end 
in summer with the work a-done. Every heart was gladdened 
with a bit and drop, and how the maidens would chackle to be 
sure and the women talk! Then Patty slipped away to her 
flower-knot to pick a nosegay a-piece, for the folk that worked 
at Charterhouse must have a tutty sure to carry or wear o’ Zun- 
day. As the last gleam faded out of the sky, with peas and pinks 
and boy’s love in their hands, and a ‘Good night, Missie,’ ‘ Good 
night, Zur,’ on every tongue, they parted, and, some one way, some 
another, all went home. 

The last voice was hushed, the last footstep out of hearing on 
the road. 

John Winterhead had paid little heed to the people that night, 
although of old he was wont to stand by the board and laugh and 
talk with the best. Once he walked away into the orchard. Now 
they were gone he came across to Patty whilst she cleared the 
things. 

He did not speak, yet from his manner she felt sure he had 
something to say. Her heart sank under a misgiving that he 
had made up his mind, and was about to tell her that he would 
marry Sophia, On edge with excitement she went about the 
work with a hastier step and more alert hand. In her nervous 
agitation she longed for him to break silence, but gave him no 
time to utter so much as a word. 

He stood there, a still dark figure in the gloom, and waited. 

An impatience also had.got hold of him. He had done a 
thing she would not like, and that he knew. Yet the downright 
outspoken frankness of the man chafed itself under a conscious- 
ness of hesitation. Unable longer to wait, with a suddenness 
which struck her as unkind, he called her by name. 

‘Patty!’ 

She was passing into the milk-house as he spoke. At once 
she turned about, and stood in the doorway, a cup in each hand, 
& couple more held by her arm against her bosom. 

‘I—I was over to Ubley, by now——’ 
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He stopped, expecting some word of curiosity or assent to help 
him on his way, but she did not open her lips. 

He went on sternly, with the growing firmness of a man who 
feels himself withstood. 

‘Tis a lonesome place for a woman to bide wi’ no men-folk 
about. “Tis most terrible out o’ the way by night. I’ve a-coun- 
selled Sophia to get rid o’ the stock an’ zell the keep to Mi’lemas, 
For look-y-here, Patty.’ His voice sank almost to a whisper, but 
she could feel an intensity of hatred in the way he went on to 
speak the name. ‘That hang-gallis fellow Standerwick do come 
around there. He do sneak up to the very house towards night, 
when there’s nobeddy about. A skulking, lie-in-wait rogue! he’d 
zo zoon set the place a-vire as look. An’ zo I’vea-told Sophia she 
mid come to Charterhouse if she isa-minded. *Tis handy enough 
to get in the har’est just so well. An’ she’ve a-got head-piece, 
She'll take a lot off the han’s o’ ee, Patty , 

‘What ! to bide here ?—to live ?’ broke in the girl, her voice 
shrill from sheer amazement. 

‘I didn’ say for good, did I?’ he cried sharply. ‘ But till 
everything is settled, or sich time as she mid vind zomethen to 
suit.’ 

‘Ha! She'll never vind nothen to suit.’ 

The sneer angered him. He fired up in Sophia’s defence. 

‘She will if she do want to. She’s one in a thousand for 
management. She'd be wo’th a jew’s-eye in any house.’ 

This praise of Sophia fell upon Patty Winterhead’s ears as 
dispraise of herself. She could see it all, she was to be pushed 
aside. Sophia would take everything in hand—overlook every- 
thing—count everything—save everything. Then, some fine 
morning, become mistress of the lot. 

The girl was beside herself with wounded pride. She was not 
going to be under Sophia—not she. Maddened at the thought of 
such indignity she stepped out from the doorway into the dusk, 
her slight figure white against the gloom of the milk-house wall. 
In her passion words came she knew not how. She was telling 
him to do the thing she hated most. 

‘ You'd better to marry your Sophia to once,’ she cried ina fury. 
‘If I be but little I’ve a-got wit enough in the head o’ me to 
zee that. Take an’ marry her, an’ a good thing too; for I've 
never been able to please ee since you took up wi’ her so thick, 
an’ never shall. I’ve a-got no hopeto. But I won’t bide to live 
wi’ her—so there. Not if I’ve a-got to crack stones, I won't.’ 
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She could not see the look of surprise upon his face. She only 
heard his answer, hard and short, for John Winterhead thwarted 
was not the man to spend time in argument. 

‘ Sophia Pierce is coming. I’ve a-zaid zo. An’, Patty Winter- 
head, don’t make yourself such a fool.’ 

He turned away. A night-jar, hawking above the lilac bushes, 
darted down the road, as he went indoors by way of the porch and 
left her alone. 

Dark had crept over the hills, and great stars peered through 
the soft dim grey of summer night. 

The day was done, the week was at an end. The light and 
charm had fled from Charterhouse, and the happiness of girlhood 
from the heart of little Patty Winterhead. 

She stamped her foot with anger, then she burst into tears. 

‘There have never been one to real care for me since poor 
mother were a-tookt,’ she cried, in an outburst of broken-hearted 
shame. ‘ Not one.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHERE RAVENS BUILT. 


So the great misfortune was fallen upon Charterhouse, that 
father and maid, who, up to now, had been everything to each 
other, caught in the deeper currents which underlie the surface of 
human life, were drifting far apart. 

When John Winterhead went indoors the altercation ceased. 
But it was never to be forgotten. Nothing could bring back the 
simple confidence of bygone days, or the pride in themselves, 
and all the little passing joys of every hour in which of old they 
took delight. On the Sunday he scarcely spoke. On Monday he 
went about his work or where he would, and she to the calls 
of house and dairy, but whether within walls or in the open air, 
a load weighed upon the heart of each of them from which there 
was no getting away. 

In the afternoon she crept upstairs. Her window, looking 
out upon the east, was in the pointing-end. The sun had passed 
around and left it in the shade; and she sat down upon the low 
window-sill, her sun-bonnet in her lap, and leaned her head against 
the wall. 


Her room was plainly furnished, but all in keeping with the 
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life of sound-hearted plenty without pretence, which for genera- 
tions had gone on in Charterhouse. The walls were white- 
washed, so was the beam across the ceiling. The four-post 
bedstead was of oak, the coverlet of brilliant patch-work, the 
curtains white as snow. At the foot stood an old coffer, as the 
oaken chest was called in those days, carved with a simple tracery 
and the letters J. W. cut in the middle panel. Over a small 
wash-hand-stand, with a brown pitcher but a basin of blue, hung 
a sampler framed in black. The Alphabet—from the A, B, C, to 
what Patty would have called the X, Y, Zad, Anpassy—the 
numerals, the flourish of forget-me-nots around the margin, were 
faded, and moths had eaten holes through the half-forgotten name 
in the corner. For this, like everything else, was a relic, handed 
down from Patty’s great-grandmother by her mother’s side. 

The girl looked out upon the broad undulating tableland on 
the hill-top, with miles of rough common, and here and there a 
wood. Most of the ground walled in for tillage was fresh and 
green with growing oats, but far away in the direction of Ubley, 
in a wide, open field, were men busy at work speddling teasels, 
Near by the trees that hid the homestead the folk were making a 
rick. She could see the load come alongside with the loaders 
*pon top, the pitchers by the side, and the women raking after 
plow. But although these doings of every-day life lay spread 
before her eyes she took no heed of them. She was too agitated 
with anxious thoughts. 

When, in the heat of her excitement after the cudgel-playing 
at Shipham, she said to herself that she would go to Aunt Maria, 
it was but the meaningless cry of jealousy and anger. Aunt 
Maria was an elderly maid living on her means, and with money 
to leave. She was proud and particular, stout, afflicted with 
spasms, and short of breath and temper. Even a day spent in 
her company, with a frock to boot, meant no unmixed joy, and 
before afternoon was out, begot a longing for nightfall. It was 
like cutting off your nose to spite your face, as they say, to think 
of going to live with Aunt Maria. 

And she could not go into service. Not that she cared, but 
she had not the strength for it. Who would think of hiring a 
maid but little higher than the bottom dresser shelf. Cousin 
Selina’s eldest girl was in the drapery, a nice genteel clean trade, 
as everybody must agree. But, la! the child had to go at 
fourteen, and be bound for seven years, so what chance could 
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there be in that for a woman of one-and-twenty come old Mid- 
summer day, close at hand now, sure enough ! 

Little Patty Winterhead felt herself old and left. People did 
not care for her. Life had no gifts, The things that came to 
other girls were not for her. 

Suddenly she sat upright upon the window-sill and stared 
across the common. Just as a strange sound will wake a sleeper 
who lies unmoved amidst familiar noise, an unexpected sight had 
broken in upon her day-dream. Away upon the drove some one 
came walking quickly towards Charterhouse. Patty watched 
intently. It must be Sophia, by her black. Then she had 
changed her frock, and made up her mind to stay the afternoon. 
Without doubt she wanted to look around—to worm out by false- 
ness what Patty thought of her coming there to stay. 

Well, let her come, and then let her go again, for nobody 
should she find. 

There was no time to lose, for the unwelcome visitor, in spite 
of heavy mourning, traipsed along in the summer heat. ‘To be 
safe, Patty must get out of sight and hearing before Sophia should 
come to door to ask. Her sun-bonnet had fallen upon the floor. 
She snatched it up and clapped it on her head. Her room opened 
upon a narrow passage leading to a back staircase of elm board, 
very old and warped. One moment she stopped to listen. It was 
quiet below. The maid who helped in the dairy and about the 
house had run out with her bucket to the sow. The men were all 
a-field. She ran downstairs, across the backlet, where the lean-to 
thatched roof reached down so low, and into the little home- 
ground behind the house. 

Before her lay a valley with a gentle slope of grass on either 
side. It led down to the Mineries, but she did not choose to take 
that way. A beaten path went winding up the hill, and by this 
she climbed, never wasting a step nor stopping to gain breath 
until she stood panting upon the other side of the brow. Then 
she felt safe. Like enough Sophia might go in and sit down, 
maybe an hour or two, in the thought that she must come in. 
Let Sophia sit. 

She looked into the hollow which winds between the Black 
Rocks and enters at last at the head of Cheddar Gorge. There 
was not a soul in sight. On the other hand, a mile away above 
the Mineries hung a mist of blue smoke from the furnace fires, 
But for that the sky was clear, and a glaring sun had driven her 
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father’s heifers into the meagre shade of a clump of hazel and 
hornbeam bushes at the foot of the rock. 

The narrow way below was little trodden, and winter ruts were 
hidden under summer grass. It glistened fresh and green, 
Great blue stones jutting out abrupt and tall, here and there 
overhanging and sometimes straight as walls, cast deep shadows 
across the drove. The soft coolness of the place enticed her. 
From the brown hill-side she went down upon the bright strip 
of sward. 

Here, unless mayhap she might fall upon some stray foot- 
traveller, she was out of the way of all the world. In places the 
winds and bends of the drove were short, and shut her out of 
sight of anybody not standing close upon the brim of the ledge. 
Not once in a year had any person call to go upon these slopes 
of rock and stone, with scarce picking enough to make a bite for a 
sheep. She went on. Presently she would come to the high 
cliffs and go up to look across the miles of moor. 

She came within view of the opening into the high road. 
In the corner where the ways meet stood a small copse of 
stunted trees and thick undergrowth. As she drew near, a 
man stepped out from the cover and waited, leaning against 
the gate. 

At once the thought came back to her. This was the day, 
the time, and place fixed by young Giles Standerwick when he 
offered to take her to the cave. She had not meant to meet him. 
Her growing trouble of the last two days had taken possession of 
her and driven all else out of her brain. Now, as she saw him 
there, and knew that he bad seen her too, the quick blood rushed 
to her cheeks. She stopped, half-a-minded to turn back. For 
the moment her heart gave out and was afraid. Could she 
dare to trust herself with this groover whom she scarcely knew? 
The modesty and fears of maidenhood forbade. Perhaps there 
might be some distance to walk, and if folk should chance to see, 
what would they think and say? The pride of the Winterheads 
was in her blood. The respectability of Charterhouse clung around 
her like a garment. Should anyone meet them, the country 
thereabouts would be alive with the news in half a jiffy, sure 
enough. Yet how well everybody had always spoken of the young 
Giles Standerwick, until of late her father, if he did but hear the 
name, could find nothing too bad to think, nor words too strong 
to lay his tongue to. With that she felt ashamed, and upon the 
impulse strode towards the gate, 
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He came forward to meet her. He did not offer to shake 
hands as they had done before, but stood a little away and lifted 
his hat by the crown—a new hat she noticed, won without doubt 
at the back-swording. 

‘I was afeard you couldn’ bring yourzelf to come,’ he said, 
and as he spoke she saw his face brighten with a sort of triumph. 

Again her misgivings came back. Something within, like a 
warning of misfortune, bade her withdraw before it was too late. 

‘Ts it far to go?’ she wavered. 

“Tis close handy. Why, if you’ve a-got heart for a bit of a 
climb, you mid be back here again in little better than a half- 
hour.’ 

With the same he led the way through the gate into the road. 

They were now at the head of the Cheddar gorge. The huge 
grey cliffs, with only a narrow way between, front each other, as 
if in some vast upheaval rent asunder. Sharp against the sky, so 
high that the head grows dizzy to look up, are crags and peaks of 
weather-beaten rock; but here and there, in cleft and crevice, the 
ivy finds a rooting-place, and clings to the sheer cliff as it will to 
a ruined castle wall. 

The wildness of the place had always a fascination for the girl, 
and held her in awe. The wonder of it impressed her deeply ; for 
the folk in those days said it had been washed out by the sea— 
the sea which she had never seen, except from the crest of those 
very heights, miles away beyond the moor, like a shaft of silver 
under the line of the sky. And to-day the sunlight, blazing over 
a shoulder of the hill, lit up the summits of the rocks and 
glinted from the outspread wings of daws and hawks that wheeled 
around. For this reason the gloomy pass below had never looked 
more dark. 

“Tis but just out o’ sight,’ he said, pointing with his finger to 
a narrow ledge and clump of bushes on the edge of the nearmost 
cliff. ’Tis easy to get up the slope ‘pon this zide, an’ there’s 
good wide foothold all along, more than do look here-vrom, 
Why, I’d think nothing to carr’ ee in my arms again!’ 

He looked down at her and laughed, as he called te mind the 
fight after the back-sword play, and how he lifted her out of the 
crowd. A trifling riot of that sort, the mere thought of which 
made her shudder, was but sport to him. Again there crept over 
her heart a feeling of admiration mingled with awe at his courage 
and great strength; and with it came a spirit of adventure, so 
that she must go, be the ledge narrow as it may. 
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‘I must be quick, then,’ she cried, thrusting aside with 
sprightliness her last lingering doubt. 

The slope was steep. As they climbed, loose weather-worn 
stones and shale went slipping from beneath their feet and rolled 
down to the road-side. So far she had been before, and therefore 
felt no fear, but all the while she was quivering with excitement. 

He went in front, and sometimes he stopped and waited. 
Then, against the toilsome roughness of the way, there came to 
her a growing eagerness to show what she could do. He had 
laughed and offered to carry her. Where one could go, so could 
another. As her limbs grew tired she only hastened her pace, 
until at last they gained the edge of the cliff and stopped to 
breathe. 

The ledge was broad enough and leaned towards the rock, but 
below the fall went sheer and headlong full two hundred feet. 
Although before now she had stood upon the very pinnacle of the 
cliff, to-day it made her shudder to look down. For, it might be, 
six or eight yards or so the way was open, and there a white-beam 
tree, growing out of a cleft, and thick in green leaf and berry, hid 
everything beyond. 

‘What do ee think?’ he asked her. ‘’Tis safe enough. But 
do ee see fear? When you do get to the bush, ’tis easy after,’ 

For answer she set her lips and ran across. 

She stood clutching the stem of the beam-tree, a limb as big 
as her arm above the elbow, or bigger. Thick branches shut out 
from her eyes the depth below. The young Giles Standerwick 
held them back for her to pass, and, ’twixt boughs and cliff, she 
pushed her way into an open space, a kind of platform of rock, 
level and smooth as the footworn flagstones of a kitchen floor. 
Further than that was no passing. The place was seemingly so 
secret and safe from mankind, that in a cranny of the rock lay a 
great nest of sticks where a raven that same spring had hatched 
her young. 

Where, then, was the cave ? 

As this question flashed across her mind, again she was afraid, 
seeing how fully she had thrown herself into this man’s power. 

He had followed close behind. ‘’Tis in here,’ he said, 
dragging away a mat of ivy which hung like a curtain over the 
side of the cliff. This brought to sight a rift, about as big as the 
little arched doorway in the wall at home. And then again, 
because of her groundless doubt, she was ready in a moment to 
trust him to the full. 
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He led the way in. Close at his heels, she groped with her 
hands along the damp sides of a passage so small that they them- 
selves blocked out the light. Suddenly it opened into a great 
vaulted cavern, across which, from a broad crevice upon the top, 
fell a bright shaft of golden sunshine. 

The girl could not forbear a cry of joy and wonder. 

Never in her life had she beheld anything so beautiful. From 
a ceiling glistening with sharp square crystals, such as she had 
often picked up upon roadside stones, hung cones, in shape like 
icicles, but of the colour of ivory, of amber, and of rose; and from 
below reared pinnacles, some slender, like the bulrushes beside 
the rhines upon the moor, and some stout and taller than a man. 
In places these had joined into columns like pillars in a church. 
In the light they shone with a whiteness of marble veined with 
blood. 

This chamber was quite dry. The water, which through 
countless ages wrought these wonders long ago, had found some 
other channel and turned aside. Only at times the winter rain, 
beating through the cleft above, darkened one side against which 
it fell, and dried again in the summer sun. 

The girl stood with parted lips, dumb with astonishment. 

‘Why don’t ee zit yourzelf down ?’ he said to her, and pointed 
toa slab of stone fantastically fashioned with back and arms in 
shape like a chair. 

She sat down. 

He had picked a kecksey as he climbed the slope. He lightly 
tapped with it one after another upon the smaller of the hanging 
cones, and they rang with a clear tone. It made her think of the 
distant sound of Blagdon bells on a frosty Christmas Eve. And 
back from the inmost part of the cavern came an echo, like 
another peal across the hill. 

As the first marvel of all this wore away, she found eyes to 
note things merely strange. 

Upon the ground in a tinder-box lay a flint and steel. Under 
the rift was a round black spot strewed with ashes, fragments of 
charcoal, and half-burnt sticks. She had often seen the like 
when gipsies overnight had camped upon the drove. Laid aside 
in the further corner were a crock, a large brown pan for water, 
and a blanket. 

Her thoughts turned to the neglected cottage by the hillside. 
Was it possible that at times the young Giles Standerwick lived 
in this cave ? 
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She glanced up. He had marked her surprise at seeing these 
things, and his face grew stern and gloomy. She felt uneasy, as 
if caught prying into what was in no wise her concern. Discon- 
certed and abashed, she turned her head aside. 

Her sun-bonnet was whiter than the alabaster chair in which 
she sat. Her honey-coloured hair had caught a tinge of gold, 
Her cheek reddened with self-consciousness, 

For a long time, in the days before his trouble, he had felt 
his pulses quicken at sight of this young girl. Often he stopped 
to watch her out of sight when she passed him on the road. 
Her station was far above his own, but fancy is free, and many a 
time, deep underground, he pictured her in the darkness. To-day 
she was there, so small, so bold, and yet so timid. And hidden in 
the man’s heart was that which of late had held him aloof from 
his fellow-men; yet by nature he was human, and so, short of 
telling his secret, he needs must talk. 

‘You were eyeing the few traps,’ he burst out bluntly, 
‘Maybe you do think in yourself, mus’ be a lonesome place to 
bide of a night here, half-way up the cliff. But that’s nothing to 
a groover. "Tis months agone, back in the winter, I foun’ out 
this cave. I never oped my mouth. I was turning it over in the 
head o’ me like, how to make a road to un, and that sometime he 
mid be some good. Only for years I’d a-had luck, and saved a 
goodish bit o’ money, too. I aimed to get together a bit more, 
an’ gie up a-working undergroun’ an’ take up a bit o’ lan’, maybe, 
an’ live out in the light. An’ then it so fell out I had no heart 
for one thing or t’other.’ 

He walked across the cave and sat down on the side opposite 
her. 

‘But you will, Mr. Standerwick,’ cried the girl, looking up, 
forgetful of her shyness in the warmth of her sympathy. ‘ Why, 
there’s everybody do wish ee well, along o’ the back-sword play- 
ing.’ 

‘T’ll tell ee,’ he went on, slowly and in a whisper. ‘I hid 
here o’ nights for weeks till jus’ afore Whitsun. A man mid hide 
here all his life, if he did but go down now an’ again to bring up 
a bit o’ victuals. If he’d a-done anything now—why, not all 
the constables ’pon earth could lay han’ ’pon un, or so much as 
gie a guess where he mid be.’ 

‘But what good’s that when you've a-got no call to hide?’ 
she asked him simply. ‘Why, I was glad o’ my heart to see ee 
step ’pon top o’ stage t’other day. Folk said you’d never play no 
more.’ 
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She hesitated. What she had said without thought sounded 
heartless and cruel. Then, upon the spur of the moment, her 
words came fast and full of spirit; her eyes sparkled; her voice 
rang as she went on: 

‘I should do as I thought, if I were you. I'd never let myself 
be put off, ’f I was a man, by what was no fau’t o’ my own.’ 

Then she stopped again, for now it sounded so like a taunt. 

He sprang to his feet, and stood there at his full height, fists 
clenched, every muscle firm and rigid, a picture of the lissome 
strength of early manhood, 

‘That’s right enough,’ he cried. ‘I was never beat yet. An’ 
no man ever did hurt to me or mine who didn’ repent o’ it, so 
sure as the light.’ 

A look of anger—the look she had seen when he passed stag- 
gering home from Hang Fair—was upon his face. It faded out 
as he went on. j 

‘Not that I do love blows an’ fighting more than another, 
‘ithout ’tis in sport. I’ve a-bin bent in mind these years to take 
a little farm. I’ve a-worked for it, an’ I'll do it, too. Well, I'l 
tell ee, then. I’ve a-thought of a place. Perhaps mid be settled 
by this time. ’Tis a little place, an’ Dr. William Haggett he’ve 
a-promised to help me into it. There’s one or two have a-zaid a 
word for me quiet like, to get it on my own life an’ another.’ 

So his one longing was for decent, law-abiding life. As little 
Patty Winterhead thought of the suspicions so groundless and 
unjust which had been thrown upon the young Giles Standerwick, 
and all because of his misfortune, she could scarcely keep her own 
counsel, She burned to go straight home and set her father 
right; and as this was impossible, she softened the more towards 
this man so deeply wronged. 

‘I do wish ee luck wi’ all my heart!’ she burst out with real 
feeling. ‘Ido hope you'll get what you do want, an’ find it turn 
out well. La! an’ then you'll be a farmer too, zo well as the rest. 
There, you’ve a-told me so much, I shall never have no peace till 
I do know more.’ 

She had already outstayed her time, and now she hastily rose 
to go. 

‘But you'll come up here again?’ he said eagerly. ‘ ’Tis 
yours as much as mine, an’ never another have a-set foot here. 
An’ I'll bring up a tool or two an’ make it better for ee.’ 

‘ Ay, I shall hope to come up an’ look at it many a time, Mr. 
Standerwick,’ 
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She held out her hand to bid good-bye. 

‘But when’ll ee come, then? Come a Thursday, an’ I'll 
meet ee.’ 

‘I couldn’ be sure o’ Thursday.’ 

‘ Well, then, a Vriday,’ he went on with growing impatience, 

‘But Vriday is bad luck to go or come,’ she laughed. 

‘Then come a Zaturday, an’ I'll tell ee what’s a-done.’ 

‘I shall zee whe’er I can or no,’ she said, moving towards the 
opening. 

‘I shall look for ee day an’ night from now to then. An’ if 
you don’t come, I shall still look for ee life drough.’ 

The words had leapt out unawares. He spoke because he 
needs must. But the girl, not waiting to hear more, hastened 
through the narrow passage, thrust aside the screen of ivy, and 
stepped out into the sunlight. Without heed to the abyss below, 
she pushed her way through the bushes and ran along the ledge. 
His sudden outburst startled her. Down the shifting hillside and 
on the road her steps did not slacken, until having gained the 
quiet drove she stood a moment to collect her thoughts. 

Out of the dim cool shadow of the cave she was back in the 
sun. Out of the wonder and romance once more, upon the 
common earth of everyday life. But she felt dazed, like one but 
just awaked from a dream. The intense heat glared full upon 
her; it glanced from the bare rocks and stones around, and 
glistened upon the parched bents and sunburnt grass that grew 
between, so that her eyes ached. In her heart was a vague fear. 
Never through all her girlhood until to-day had she done a thing 
to hide, but now not for the world would she have it known where 
she had been. She trembled lest any should have seen her climb 
the cliff; and yet, whilst she mounted the slope in open day, the 
young Giles Standerwick close by, in the loneliness of the place 
no danger of that had ever entered her head. 

But underneath the excitement of her adventure, the wonder 
of all she had seen and the strangeness of all she had been told, 
she was conscious of a great joy. When, with the careless gaiety 
of her girl’s tongue, she cried that she was one-and-twenty, yet no 
man had cast eye upon her or caught a mind to her in the way of 
love, it was in no spirit of complaint. That was her lot, and, 
fancy free, she could laugh at it. Now at a word a host of 
emotions, unknown and undreamt of, sprang up within her breast. 
That a groover, whose father had been hanged, should thus speak 
to her was an affront. Kven if he should get the farm he spoke 
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of, what did he think? What was a life on some few fields and a 
homestead to the having of Charterhouse for one’s own? Half her 
bitterness against Sophia was because she was not good enough 
for a Winterhead. And yet, in spite of pride, because no man 
had hitherto loved her, little Patty Winterhead felt glad. 

But she must get home, Like enough her father would be 
out, and she longed for her little room away from everybody. 
There she would throw herself upon her bed, and rest and 
think. 

She lost no more time. Instead of going by the meadow at 
the back of the house, she took a path leading into the high 
road, to run in by the porch. 

The great hobnailed door stood open, as always in summer 
time, from morn tonight. For all that, the passage was somewhat 
dark, and in her haste she stumbled against a small paper-covered 
trunk. Then Sophia must have come to stay. A month or two 
ago a guest unlooked for would have been more welcome than the 
light, but everything in Charterhouse was changed of late. It 
made her mad to think her father had not let her know. Then 
by the foot of the stairs, all ‘ han-pat,’ as they say, and close handy 
to be carried up, she saw a great carpet-bag, stuffed full fit to 
burst, two bandboxes tied together, a footy little reticule, and a 
trunk covered with badger-skin and brass-headed nails. Why, 
Sophia must have brought on every thread and stitch that she 
had to the back of her. Enough for all Ubley, one would 
a-thought. But sure enough some folks have no shame. 

Well, there was no help for it. Since Sophia was come, she 
must be looked to. But as to pretending she was glad to see her, 
little Patty Winterhead was not going to be so double-faced. 

All was still and quiet. She marched into the kitchen. 

The chimney-back in summer time was dressed with a fresh 
green bough, and that morning between the hand-dogs she had 
stood a brown quart cup with a handful of dog daisies brought 
up from the moor. 

Now on each side, just as if there were a fire, a guest was 
sitting. 

Sophia, on the settle, stiff and uncomfortable—from work and 
worry, worn even sharper-featured than she used to be, and with 
her lips firm set. 

And over-right in the arm-chair, Aunt Maria, in her yellow 
gown with the great purple flowers, her face large and red as a 
peony full blown and ready to drop. Full an hour had they 
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stared at each other with never a word, for Aunt Maria was upon 
her dignity, as any true Winterhead well might be. 

‘Well, Patty Winterhead, an’ where have you bin a-taven 
about? An’ where’s your vather?’ was her greeting, in the 
querulous voice of a relative of means suffering under a slight. 

‘There, kiss your aunt,’ she added, and held up her cheek. 


(To be continu>d.) 
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A Farmer's Year.’ 
BEING HI8 COMMONPLACE BOOK FOR 1898. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T is with very real humility that, following the example of 
Thomas Tusser, who, more than three hundred years ago, like 
myself tilled the land in Norfolk, I take up my pen to write of 
farming. The subject is so vast and the effort seems so pre- 
sumptuous. I propose, however, that this book shall be the 
journal of a farmer’s year rather than a work about farming, 
setting forth with other things the thoughts and reflections that 
occur to him and what he sees day by day in field or wood or 
meadow, telling of the crops and those who grow them, of the 
game and the shooting of it, of the ways of wild creatures and the 
springing of flowers, and touching on some of the thousand trivial 
matters that occupy the attention of one who lives a good deal 
in the company of Nature, who loves it and tries to observe it to 
the best of his ability. 

I said ‘ of the trivial matters,’ but at times I think that these 
natural phenomena, the passage of the seasons, the sweep of the 
winds and rain, the play of light upon the common, the swell and 
ebbing of the flood water and all the familiar wonders that happen 
about us day by day, have for those who take note of them more 
true significance than the things we seek so eagerly in cities and 
in the rush of modern life. There is no education like that 
which we win from the fellowship of Nature ; nothing else teaches 
us such true lessons, or, if we choose to dpen our minds to its 
sweet influences, exercises so deep an effect upon our inner 
selves—an effect that is good to its last grain. I say ‘ if we choose,’ 
for there are many in all classes of life who pass their days in the 
fields and yet never open their minds. Of the inner side and 


‘It is intended to print from time to time instalments of Mr. Haggard’s 
Farming Commemplace Book, though they will not necessarily appear every 
een ee whole will be published in book form in the autumn of next 
year,—. D. 
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meaning of things they see nothing ; they do not understand that 
to win her favours Nature is a mistress who must be worshipped 
with the spirit as well as admired with the eyes. Such folk miss 
much. 

Let the reader of utilitarian mind have patience, however, 
for there will be a practical side to this book. I am a farmer, and 
engaged in a desperate endeavour to make my farming pay. 
Perhaps the chronicle of my struggles may have interest for others 
so situated; may at least—if one man’s experience in farming 
or anything else is ever of any use to others—teach them what to 
avoid. To prove that I set out the exact truth, moreover, at the 
end of this introduction I shall print, amongst other things, a 
statement of the financial conditions under which my farming is 
carried on, and of its pecuniary results up to the present time. 

One more word of warning. This is not to be the history ofthe 
working of a great farm run by some rich man regardless of expense, 
with model buildings, model machinery, and the rest of it. On 
the contrary, here is but a modest place, modestly, if sufficiently, 
furnished with the necessary buildings, capital, instruments, and 
labour. Possibly for this very reason the details connected with it 
may prove of the more value to readers interested in the subject. 
After all, few people have to do with great and perfectly equipped 
farms, whereas many—to their sorrow—have small holdings thrown 
on their hands in bad order. How often indeed has a reader been 
annoyed after purchasing a handbook on some sport or amuse- 
ment in which he is interested—let us say on shooting—to find 
that, to all appearance, it has beer written by a millionaire for 
millionaires. Very few people can base their estimate of sport on 
five or eight thousand acres of the best game country in England, 
or look on 100 brace of driven partridge as a small day. Some- 
thing humbler in scale would be more useful to them. Perhaps 
the same consideration applies to a book dealing with the land. 

In all I am now farming 365 acres of land or thereabouts, of 
which 261 are situated in this parish of Ditchingham, and 104 
in the parish of Bedingham five miles away. Of the 261 acres at 
Ditchingham I hire about 110 acres, and am therefore, as regards 
this proportion of the land, a tenant farmer holding under three 
separate landlords. This may seem a large amount of land to 
hire, being considerably more than a third of the total acreage, 
but the explanation is twofold. First, these pieces of land cut 
into my own farm; and, secondly, as I find from experience that 
it is more economical to farm on a considerable scale than on 4 
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small one, it suited my purpose to take the holdings as they came 
into the market, rather than to disturb old tenants on other land 
in my own possession in the parish. 

This 110 acres is rented, some of it, at a high price (for the 
times) and some moderately, the net total payable being 
1112. 10s., or about 1/. an acre. But on the turnover of a farm 
of this size even 1111. for rent makes no enormous figure. The 
wise people who are continually shouting into our ears that the 
real remedy for agricultural depression is a further reduction of 
rents are indeed very much mistaken. Let farming become once 
more a fairly remunerative business, and we farmers shall not 
grumble at a reasonable rent ; but let it remain in the condition in 
which it has been for the last ten years, and, save in very excep- 
tional instances, the abolition of rent altogether would not enable 
it to pay a living profit. 

At Bedingham none of the land is hired, the farm, ‘which 
belongs to this estate, having been thrown upon my hands four 
years ago. I might have relet it, but found out in time that the 
applicant had practically no capital. As I had recently ex- 
perienced the joys of ‘such a tenant{in another farm—at an 
expense to myself of a loss of several hundred pounds—I declined 
the offer, and took the land in hand. Perhaps it will be more 
convenient if I describe this place first. 

The name of it is the Moat Farm, but whether it is so called 
from a large pond in the meadow in front of the house, or because 
it was once a ‘ Mote’ or meeting-place, a gathering-ground perhaps 
of long forgotten parish councils, is more than I can say. The 
origin of the name of the village itself—Bedingham—gives food 
for conjecture. Blomefield informs us that it is derived from 2 
rivulet in Sussex called the Beding ; but why a village in Norfolk 
should take its name from a streamlet in Sussex, he does not 
explain. If he be right, the christening took place some time ago, 
for the ‘town’ seems to have been called Bedingham in the days 
of William the Conqueror, who owned the greater part of it, 
which was taken charge of by his steward, one Godric. Quite 
close also, in the neighbouring village of Hedenham, the Romans 
had a brick kiln, there is one there still, so probably they were 
acquainted with Bedingham. 

There are few things that give rise to reflections more melan- 
choly—since the fate of all those bygone worthies who owned it 
is that which awaits us—than the contemplation of any piece of 
ground to which we chance to be attached and to see and walk 
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upon almost daily. We may know its recent history, traditions 
may even survive of old So-and-so, and how he farmed ‘ Sixty 
years gone ;’ but before that! How many generations of them 
have taken exactly the same interest in exactly the same fields? 
How many dead eyes day by day, as ours do, have dwelt upon the 
swell of yonder rise, or the dip of the little valley? How many 
dead hands have tilled that fallow, or mown that pasture? Look 
at the long procession of them—savages herding cattle and hogs, 
scores of generations of these ; slaves under the charge of a Roman 
overseer, Saxons, Danes, Normans, monks, English of all the 
dynasties, our immediate predecessors, and, last of all, ourselves. 
And the land itself? Scarcely changed, as I believe. Any por- 
tion of it that chanced to be forest in his day excepted, the Saxon 
Thane, Hagan, who farmed it in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, would know it again at once, for every little rise and fall 
of it is the same as in his generation; the stream is the same, the 
roads follow exactly the same winds and turns, taking the same 
course dictated to them in the beginning by the occurrence of 
swampy land or the presence of groves of ancient oaks. The land 
is more generally enclosed, and the trees upon it would seem to 
have moved themselves into unfamiliar places, there would be the 
principal differences in his eyes. But when it came to the question 
of soil, probably he could tell us the nature of every acre of it. 
Yonder it would never do to plough after wet lest it should ‘ kill’ 
the land. That piece is ‘scaldy’ because the gravel comes near to 
the top soil, and corn would not ‘ cast’ on it in a dry season. And 
so forth. Doubtless his information would be correct to the 
letter, except where some swamps are concerned, for in this part 
of Norfolk they have all been drained. Things move slowly 
in our temperate clime, and more than a thousand years are 
wanted to alter even the character of the soil of a field—or so I 
believe. 

Well, Hagan the Thane has gone to his rest in the church- 
yard yonder, whither since his day, though the population of 
the hamlet is small, he must have been followed by over six 
thousand of the inhabitants of Bedingham. They are all for- 
gotten, every man of them, but the names of the more recent 
generations are recorded in registers which few ever open, though 
I shall have a word or two to say about them. Yet some of 
them were people of importance in their day. For instance, 
there were the de Gournays in the time of Henry II. Nicholas 
de Stutvile, who married Gunnora, an heiress of the de Gournays, 
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lost his lands in Bedingham for rebellion against King John. The 
wrath of that monarch was not very long lived, however, for in 
1206 he restored to Nicholas the son that which he had taken from 
Nicholas the father. Then there were Bigods and de Udedales, 
and Gostlings and Sheltons, one of whom, by the way, in the time 
of Henry VIII. conveyed an estate here to Thomas Hauchet, of 
Upp Hall, Braughing, Herts, now the property of the writer’s 
friend, Mr. Charles Longman, the Editor of this Magazine. The 
Stanhow family were here also for some two hundred and fifty 
years. Then came the Stones, one of whom married Catherine, 
the heiress of the Stanhows, who lived on at Bedingham Hall till 
within the memory of folk still alive. At last they died out, and 
the old hall was pulled down, and with it departed such glory as 
Bedingham possessed, for now, with the exception of that of the 
clergyman (who is expected to exist on about 140/.a year), no gentle 
family lives in the parish. 

Of all these faint and far-off ghosts who once were men 
and women (and owned or cultivated my farm) the one who 
interests me most is that member of the Bruce or Brews 
family, who died ‘beyond sea’ and caused his heart to be 
sent back to Bedingham for burial. The heart still lies in the 
chancel, enclosed, so says tradition, in a casket of silver. Tradi- 
tion tells us also that its owner fell in the Crusades, but I can 
find no confirmation of the report. Perhaps the story has become 
mixed with that of the heart of a more famous Bruce and its 
adventures in the Crusades. 

There was a priory at Bedingham, for Sir John de Udedale 
granted the manor to the Canons of Walsingham in 1318, So 
the priory must have existed for something more than two 
centuries when Henry VIII. seized it and granted it to one 
Thomas Gawdy. All that is left of the monks to-day is an ancient 
building, said to have been part of the priory, which is now used 
asa farmhouse. It stands close to the church, a long and beau- 
tiful building, which used to be called the ‘Mother’ church of 
this district, probably built, or rebuilt, by the monks. If so, this 
is the only monument they have left behind them; but I often 
wonder what their life was like in the grey old priory, and, when 
they were not praying in the church, what they did with their time 
during their long peaceful day of more than two centuries. I am 
not aware that the commissioners reported their priory for riotous 
or unseemly practices, indeed it seems difficult to connect such 
fast doings with Bedingham or its inhabitants, clerical or lay, 
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though this may be mere Arcadian prejudice. Therefore, as there 
is no fishing in the neighbourhood, I have come to the conclusion 
that the old monks must have been great farmers, and probably 
very good ones according to their lights and opportunities. 

I make no excuse for these remarks on the history of Beding- 
ham, introduced into a description of a farm in the parish, since I 
believe that most readers will agree with me that there is some- 
thing almost fascinating about such records and the speculations 
to which they give rise. The crown and charm of rural England 
is its antiquity. Our American relations may bring these villages 
to poverty by swamping the markets and thus destroying our 
agricultural prosperity, but in a certain sense we are revenged 
upon them. I wonder what they would give for a few hamlets 
with a pedigree like that of Bedingham. Here such places and 
their pasts are quite unnoticed; there, where they have more 
taste and sympathy for what is bygone, they would be prized 
indeed. But so it is. Anyone who, like the present writer, has 
lived in new countries, and been more than satisfied with their 
unshaped crudity, turns home again with a sharpened appetite 
for things hoar with age, and with a gathered reverence towards 
that which has been hallowed by the custom of generations. 
The lives of us individuals are so short that we learn to take 
a kind of comfort in the contemplation of communities linked 
together from century to century by an unbroken bond of blood, 
and moulded to a fixed type of character by surroundings and 
daily occupations which have scarcely varied since the days of 
Harold. 

The Moat Farm at Bedingham is a heavy land farm, in fact it 
would be difficult to find a heavier. Walk over it in wet weather, 
and five minutes of hard work will scarcely clean your boots, so 
‘loving’ is the country ; walk over it in dry before the frost has 
broken up the clods in winter, or rain has slaked them in summer, 
and you must be careful lest you twist your ankle. But heavy 
land, unless it be very ‘thin in the skin,’ does not necessarily 
mean bad land. Indeed, if I were given the choice, I would far 
rather undertake a heavy land farm in good order than one 
liable to ‘ scald,’ which refuses to produce a crop of hay or roots 
unless deluged day by day with rain. Perhaps, however, this 
conviction owes something te the three years of drought which we 
have just experienced. The clay of Bedingham laughs at droughts ; 
as an old fellow there said to me, ‘It didn’t never take no harm 
from it since Adam,’ and on it during these dry years I have 
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own some very good barleys. Indeed, my Bedingham barley 
of 1896 fetched the highest price of any produced in this district 
that year. 

Several causes have combined to give the heavy soils so bad a 
name, and to knock down the value of such land in East Anglia to 
about 10/.the acre. First and foremost among these is the ruinous 
cheapness of corn, The heavy lands are corn-growing lands, and 
if it no longer pays to grow the corn they are supposed to be of no 
further value. I say ‘supposed to be,’ for reasons which I will 
give presently. Then they are expensive to stock and work 
properly, the farmer must have good horses and enough of them, 
the draining must be attended to in its proper rotation, and so 
forth. Lastly, when once they are thoroughly foul and neglected 
it is a long and costly business to get them straight again. When 
a ditch has not been cleaned, or a pond ‘ fied,’ or a field drained, 
or a hedge cut on such a farm for years, as is often the case, it is 
no light task to overtake the work ; indeed, it cannot be done, 
without great expense for labour, under a period of time, probably 
two four-year shifts. This state of affairs means, moreover, that 
the land is foul with docks and other weeds, and to clean it is a 
labour of Hercules. Consequently, a heavy land farm in this state, 
or anything approaching to it, is practically valueless to a yearly 
tenant, as it would take him several years to ‘right-side’ it, 
during which time, unless he chanced to be a man of substance, 
he would probably starve. 

Here is an instance of the extraordinary drop in the value of 
heavy land in this neighbourhood. My predecessor in this 
property about thirty-five years ago purchased a farm of 195 acres 
of heavy land for a sum of 6,000/. In 1868 this farm was let for 
252I., the tenant paying the tithe of 35/. In 1881 the rent had 
fallen to 200/. Then came the bad seasons, indeed they had 
already begun with the fearful year of 1879, and the tenant, a 
worthy man of the old school who felt his age, had neither the 
energy nor the capital to stand up againstthem. He drifted into 
insolvency, and the farm was relet to another tenant at a greatly 
reduced rent. This gentleman, although it was not discovered at 
the time, was already practically insolvent. In the end he went 
bankrupt, and the estate lost several hundred pounds. Now I 
was anxious to take the farm in hand, as at the time I chanced to 
be able to command the 2,000/. capital which would have been 
necessary to Co so. But my late friend and agent, a very well 
known and respected Norfolk auctioneer and yaluer, dissuaded ma 
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from this course. By this time, like everybody else, he was 
thoroughly frightened at the outlook for farming, and assured me 
that I should certainly lose 1,000/. over the transaction. My own 
belief is that I should not have lost more than a hundred or two, 
while by now the farm would be in really first-class condition, 
However I bowed to his judgment and experience and the farm was 
relet, this time for 50/. a year—as he could only value the land at 
81. the acre I declined to go further and attempt to sell it. Out 
of this magnificent revenue I am expected to repair the house 
and extensive buildings, to bear the ordinary landlord’s charges, 
find the seed for laying down permanent pastures, and pay the 
tithe, which now, I believe, has declined to about 25l., or half 
the gross rental. Also, I am called upon for subscriptions to 
local charities. By the way, can it ever have been contemplated 
that the system of tithe should work thus? When the farm let 
for 2521. the tithe seems to have been about 30/.; now, when the 
rent is 50]. the tithe is about 25l/.,a large proportion—to the 
profits I was about to write, but, of course, there are none. To 
own that farm costs a considerable sum out of pocket annually. 
To return to the Moat Farm at Bedingham. It is very stiff, 
though not so stiff as some in this neighbourhood, that is if 
common repute and nomenclature go for anything. ‘ Muck and 
Misery’ one is called, and another ‘Stark-Naked Farm,’ They 
are heavy land both of them. For a good many years before I 
began to work it the land had been farmed ‘ off-hand,’ that is to 
say, the tenant did not live on the farm, but put in a working 
bailiff. The result of this kind of arrangement is generally 
apparent in the outward aspect of the homestead. When the 
farmer lives on a place himself in most cases it is kept tidy. His 
wife or family look to the flowers, one of them is sure to grow a 
few roses, wall-flowers, dahlias or hollyhocks. Vegetables for the 
family use are cultivated also, either by the tenant himself, 
though farmers are generally very bad gardeners, or by one of his 
men in their spare time, or when the weather is unsuitable for 
other jobs. Often enough, however, the labourer in charge of an 
‘ off-hand’ farm takes little interest in such matters. The garden 
grows up, the apple trees are unpruned, and a briar bush or two 
alone remain to show where once were the roses they have choked. 
Such was the case at Bedingham. The buildings, moreover, were 
dilapidated and the yards like pit-holes. Year by year the muck 
had been carted out of them, together with a portion of the bed 
on which it lay ; but rarely, indeed, if ever, had any stones been 
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put in to make them good. In these clay lands stones are 
scarce, A certain number of flints are ploughed up and gathered 
on the layers, but these are used for more urgent repairs, such as 
that of the round where the horse walks when at work on the 
chaffing-machine, or to mend the gate openings. The yards are 
left to take their chance, and the muck in them to soak in a pond 
of water till it could better be described as dirty straw than good 
manure. 

Thus too often it is with everything; so long as it will possibly 
serve it is neglected, that is unless it is something that the landlord 
can be forced or worried into repairing. Especially is this the case 
with gates, that on such a farm are often represented by a rickety 
ledge or two, and a broken back leaning against a post so rotten 
that a strong man could push it over, or, rather, break it just where 
it enters the ground. Here it is that a post gets the ‘wets and 
drys,’ and here it is that the best of them goin time. Even if a 
tenant is bound by lease to leave the gates in good repair it is much 
the same. This was the case at Bedingham, and I remember when 
it came ‘in hand,’ seeing a carpenter engaged in tinkering at the 
gates. Yet since I have had it I have been obliged to renew some 
of them altogether, and many others are worn out, Another thing 
much neglected by most tenants of late years is the periodical 
‘fying,’ or cleaning out of pit-holes, and even of large ditches, If 
the pits are not cleaned animals feeding in the fields are liable to 
get ‘laid, or bogged, but their owners take the risk of that rather 
than go to the expense of fying, although in truth the mud thrown 
from the ponds almost repays this cost, since it is most valuable for 
the refreshing of pastures. Again, if the ditches are neglected on 
heavy land, the mouths of the drains get blocked and the soil 
becomes sour and sodden with water, after which its owner will 
soon hear that ‘ the mucky old land won’t grow northin’ at all, not 
enough to feed a cow on ten acres of it,’ or something equally 
depressing. Since I took over the Moat Farm in 1894 I have 
‘fyed’ every pond upon it. Out of one of them, that in front of 
the homestead, there were drawn more than two hundred loads of 
mud. According to the testimony of the ‘oldest inhabitant’ it 
had not been touched for over fifty years. 

Still, on the whole, the Bedingham farm was not in such bad 
order when I took charge of it, as may be judged by the fact that 
one field was clean enough to lay down in pasture. It used to be 
very well farmed by a worthy man who understood heavy land. 
He died of consumption ; and, after his death, his executors carried 
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on his business, but the land was not quite so well done by. Still, 
if judged by the state of the larger farm at Ditchingham, of which 
I shall have to speak presently, its condition was good—a com- 
parative term, however. 

The Moat Farm has in all an area of about 104 acres, whereof 
twenty-five acres or thereabouts were permanent pasture in 1894, 
Of this grass, however, fourteen acres (No. 20 in the accompanying 
map) is land cleared by stubbing up a wood known as Websdill 
Wood. This appears to have been done within the last fifty years, 
for old men still living in the parish remember it. The ground 
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however, was left thickly covered with oaks, small in size owing 
to the poverty of the sub-soil. I am told that they have not 
altered in girth for more than a generation, but they are of good 
quality. I have cut down about seventy of these oaks within 
the last few years, and used them in farm repairs. Underneath 
them many brambles cumber the soil in little clumps. These 
are now cut out annually, and the surface-drains having been 
reopened, the pasture is improving. Last year a considerable head 
of young things, about ten in all, together with two colts, found a 
living on this fourteen acres during the summer months. That 
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it was not a bad one was evident from their condition in autumn, 
the colts especially being as fat as butter. 

The rest of the old pasture is good, and produces excellent hay. 
All the land round the wood is heavy, cold, and very flat, especially 
the pieces numbered respectively 19, 15, 16, 17 and 21. When 
negotiations were going on for the reletting of the farm, the tenant 
would offer no rent at all for them, alleging them to be worthless. 
I was of a different opinion ; and I hope to be able to bring the 
reader to my way of thinking. The land, it is true, had many 
disadvantages. Indeed, however carefully it was cultivated, it is 
doubtful whether one root crop in four, on the pieces in question, 
would repay the trouble and expense of cultivation. Either the 
roots would get a ‘ wet stunt’ in rainy weather, or the soil would ‘ set 
hard,’ or, for some reason unexplained, they would receive a‘ check’ 
in their early youth from which they could never recover. In good 
seasons, which at Bedingham means very dry seasons, corn would 
do fairly on these lands, but the crop could scarcely be relied on. 

Now, from the first, I had seen that if a farm of this character 
is to be made to pay in these days, it would be necessary to keep 
the labour bill down as low as possible, and to reduce the number 
of horses necessary to its working, which, by the way, if I 
remember right, was four for the first two years. To do this, it 
was necessary that a good deal more land should go down to 
grass, and for grass accordingly I set apart pieces numbered 
10, 19, 15, 16, 17 and 21. As might be expected, my idea of 
laying land of this character down to grass at all, met with 
considerable criticism. The late tenant had informed me, when I 
made the suggestion to him, that it was futile, as the grass would 
never stand more than three years; and other authorities were 
not much more encouraging. It was at this juncture that I happened 
to read in the Times the letter from Mr. Elliot of Clifton Park, 
describing his method of dealing with bad thin-skinned lands which 
he wished to lay down, by mixing with the permanent grass seeds a 
proportion of deep rooting herbs—weeds, some would call them— 
such as chicory, burnet, lucerne, and yarrow, the object being to 
pierce the hard pan of clay sub-soil with their roots, and let the 
air down into it to do its fertilising work. This experiment, after 
some correspondence with Mr. Elliot, who most kindly replied ta 
my queries, I determined to try upon the worst piece of all, about 
six acres of land next to the wood, numbered 19 on the map, 
Accordingly, having first been thoroughly ‘ bush-drained,’ a process 
which I shall haye occasion to describe later, down it went, the 
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permanent pasture seeds, plus the deep-rooted ‘rubbish,’ being 
sown in a crop of barley.' In the two following years, 1895 and 
1896, Nos. 15 and 16 were also laid down respectively ; but, fearing 
to put all our eggs into one basket, my steward, Hood, and I 
agreed to largely modify the proportion of deep-rooted herbs, 
Last spring also, the narrow two and a half acres marked No. 16 
was laid down, as I desired to connect pasture No. 7 with the 
seven-acre far meadow, No. 11, so as to form a continuous belt of 
grass at this end of the farm. As this two acres (No. 10) is very 
good land, none of the herbs were sown with the grass seeds, 

Now for the results so far as they have gone. Of the three 
heavy land pieces, that which received the full dose of deep- 
rooted herbs (No. 19) looks far the best, though of course it must 
be remembered that it is older than No. 15 by one year, and than 
No. 16 by two years. Last summer, however, it threw up an 
abundant supply of herbage on which, eked out with some cake, 
seven yearling steers and in-calf heifers lived for several months, 
although the season was exceptionally dry and distressing to 
pastures, especially to young pastures. No. 15, on the contrary, did 
not look or do very grandly, although it was laid down clean and 
drained, and its soil is no worse than that of No. 19. It was set 
for hay, but the grass seemed so short and poor that we deter- 
mined to let it stand until the seeds were almost ripe, and then 
feed it instead. This was done; with the result that the field is 
now a mat of tiny seedlings, sprung from the seeds knocked out 
by the cattle as they fed. Off No. 16 we took a crop of hay, as 
it is usual to do in the first year of a pasture; but, owing to the 
drought, it was a poor one. 

The general result of the experiment, it may interest Mr. 
Elliot to learn, should he ever chance to read of it, up to the 
present is strikingly in favour of his system; so much so, that 

1 This is the mixture of seeds with which No. 19 was sown down four years 
ago, and which has been sown for permanent pasture with the barley on No. 21 


this year. 
PROPORTIONS PER ACRE. 


Fiorin . ‘ ‘ . 13 lbs. Common Yellow Cloveror Trefoil 1 1b. 
Meadow Foxtail " . of ae, ls Timothy or Meadow Catstail . 2 lbs. 
Crested Dogstail iM Rough Stalked Meadow Grass. 3 ,, 
Rough Cocksfoot ‘ ee Alsike Clover . . 2 Dad 
Hard Fescue . ae Perennial Red Clover BS 
Tall Fescue ae Perennial White Clover . 2 » 
Sheep's Feseue . % Chicory . ° . . osi2 as 
Meadow Fescue . TS a Burnet . e * 7 « 
Perennial Rye Grass . ee. as Lucerne . > ° 2 “we 
Greater Birdsfoot Trefoil ; evi Yarrow + « ar 


45 lbs. in all. The four last mentioned are the deep-rooted herbs, 
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I intend to lay down field No. 21 this spring exactly on 
the same principle. There is, however, one drawback which 
should be mentioned. These herbs—or perhaps it is only the 
chicory, the most valuable of them for the particular purpose of 
aeration, because, as I am told, the most deep-rooted—throw up 
tall and unsightly heads, which cattle feed round and sometimes 
refuse, with the result that a pasture sown with them looks as 
though it were infested with a crop of peculiarly vigorous docks. 
The only remedy for this unsightliness is, about Midsummer, to 
send a man over the field with a scythe, charged to mow them 
down—after all, no great or costly task. 

This year the field No. 19 is to come for hay; and I hope to 
record in these pages the details of its progress, and of the success 
or failure of the crop. The pasture has now arrived at that age 
when, according to the prophets of ill, it might be expected to begin 
to die away, and its future is therefore of interest. Imay add that 
it has never been manured, as have most of the new pastures here 
at Ditchingham, of which I shall speak when I come to write of 
this Home Farm, for the reason that we have never had any muck 
to spare. Most of it, however, has now received a coating of mud 
dug out from ponds and ditches, the best I have to give it, and 
a great deal better than nothing at all. 

Bordering my land is other land, I know not, or have for- 
gotten, who farms it or owns it, but on this land are fields which, 
as I presume, have been ‘laid down.’ To me, looking over a 
neighbouring lane, the herbage seems to consist chiefly of water 
grass, black grass, elm suckers, and various weeds whereon even a 
rabbit would scarcely find a living. So far, at any rate, mine is 
better, though the soil, presumably, is the same. 

The truth is that in these parts, and under the present con- 
ditions of farming, it is, in many cases, quite useless to entrust 
the laying down of permanent pastures on difficult soils to tenants. 
The landlord finds the seed, no light expense, for it costs 30s. the 
acre, the tenant sows it, but from that hour nothing goes well. 
Perhaps the land is not clean or drained, and with wet weed- 
infested soil a pasture is doomed from the beginning, for the 
moss and water grass will kill out the finer grasses. More pro- 
bably, however, it is remorselessly mown, or sheep and _ horses 
are turned on within the first year or two, which bite and nibble 
the crowns out of the springing grass plants, causing them to die, 
Cattle only should be allowed to feed young pastures, for they 
sweep the herbage into their mouths with their tongues, and do 
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not nip it down close. At least, the result is too frequently the 
same ; a complaint that the pasture has ‘ gone off, with a sugges- 
tion that the seed provided at so great a cost was bad. The 
truth is that the tenant has no personal interest in the success of 
the pasture ; it is the landlord’s money he is ‘ kicking down,’ not 
his own, and if that lot of seed fails, well, the landlord can find 
more. Moreover, it is probable that in his heart he does not 
believe in the laying down of heavy lands. It was not done in 
his father’s time, or in his own youth, and therefore must be wrong, 
Heavy lands were intended to grow corn. Therefore if the land- 
lord has a fad on the point and wishes to make them grow grass 
instead, let him indulge it at his own expense—he at least is 
more wise, and is not going to bother about the matter. 

The remainder of the land on the Moat Farm, excluding the 
pieces that have been or are to be laid down, is a heavy soil of 
fair quality, such as should, with careful tillage, draining, and 
manuring, in all ordinary seasons produce good crops of whatever 
is grown upon it. The particulars of the use to which each field 
is to be put this year will be given in due course, also of the labour 
and horses employed upon the holding. 


THE Home Farm. 


I turn now to describe the land I farm here at Ditchingham. 
Ditchingham is a parish of about eleven hundred inhabitants, and 
contains something over two thousand acres of land. In shape 
it is large and straggling, but the most of the population live at 
the Bungay end, for the village and the town meet at the bridge 
over the Waveney. Indeed, were it not for the sundering river 
it would be difficult to say where the one ends and the other 
begins. The village, in the course of ages, must have shifted 
away from the church which, in the beginning, was presumably 
its central point; at least, not a single cottage now stands near 
to it. Here there is little difficulty in tracing the origin of the 
name of the place, since down on the ‘Dam’ are many ditches. 
Doubtless it was from some ancient dyke, cut in an age when 
dykes were few, that the village was christened Ditchingham, or 
the Hamlet of the Ditch. Not that the parish is all low land; on 
the contrary, most of it is high. For instance, here where I 
live the wells are over ninety feet deep, at which depth in some 
dim age the sea once rolled. This I know, for when a few years 
since I was engaged in cleaning out a disused well, and in order 
te do this effectually caused it to be deepened by a few feet, we 
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came upon sea sand containing thousands of shells, all of them 
common and familiar to us to-day. It was curious to look at them 
and wonder how many ages had gone by since they were washed 
to the lip of the tide and left there by the retreating waves. 
Very many, I suppose, for ninety feet of clay and other substances 
take a long time to deposit. But whenever it was, the climate 
was the climate of England as we know it, for had it been either 
tropical or arctic the shells would have differed in character. 

From the northern part of the parish there is a gradual fall 
of the ground till the level of the marshes is reached at the 
southern end. To the south-west is the great feature and beauty 
of the parish, the lofty bank or slope known as the Bath Hills, 
and in more ancient times as the Earl’s Vineyard. This slope is 
eighty or ninety feet high, and without doubt was once the bank 
of an inland fiord or tidal water. Now the space beneath is 
drained by the gentle winding Waveney, beyond whose stream 
lies a wide expanse of 400 acres of pasturage and gorse known as 
Outney, or Bungay Common. On the opposing slopes above the 
Waveney, which encircles the common, lie Stow Park, once a 
home of the King’s deer, and the wooded fields of Earsham, 
while to the south appear the red roofs of Bungay. I have 
travelled a good deal about the world in my time and studied 
much scenery, but I do not remember anything more quietly 
and consistently beautiful than this view over Bungay Com- 
mon from the Earl’s Vineyard, or indeed from any point of 
vantage on its encircling hills, For the most part of the year 
the common is golden with gorse, but it is not on this alone 
that the sight depends for beauty, or on the green of the 
meadows and the winding river edged with lush marshes that in 
spring are spotted with yellow marigolds and purple with myriads 
of cuckoo flowers. They all contribute to it, as.do the grazing 
cattle, the gabled distant roofs, and the church spires, but I think 
that the prospect owes its peculiar charm to the constant changes 
of light which sweep across it. At every season of the year, at 
every hour of the day it is beautiful, but always with a different 
beauty. Of that view I do not think that any lover of Nature 
could tire, because it is never the same. 

The lamentable thing is that with such a prospect at their 
doors only one house in the neighbourhood, Upland Hall, has 
any benefit from it, except, indeed, the Lodge in this parish, 
which is the property of this estate, and stands at the bottom 
of the hill almost on a bend of the river. Had the builders 
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of this house where I write, for instance, chosen to place it 
400 yards further back, as they might very easily have done, 
it would have commanded what I believe to be the finest view 
in Norfolk, since from that spot the eye travels not only over 
the expanse of Bungay Common and the opposing slopes, but 
down the valley of the Waveney to Beccles town and tower, 
But it would seem that in the time of the Georges the people 
who troubled their heads about beautiful prospects were not 
many. The country was lonely in those days, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Norwich road had more attractions than any 
view. Along that road passed the coaches bringing a breath 
of the outer world into the quiet village and the last news of 
the wars; also, did any member of the household propose to 
travel by them, it was easy for one of the men-servants to wheel his 
baggage in a barrow to the gate. But people did not travel much 
or far from home. The constant intermarriages amongst neigh- 
bouring families in those days show this plainly. Also, even such 
a small place as Bungay, with its population of three or four 
thousand, had a winter season. A relative, who still lives close 
by, tells me that she can well remember as a young lady being 
carried in a sedan chair to card parties at the assembly rooms in 
the Tuns Inn, also how gentle families living as near as the 
Rectory at Hedenham, that is within three miles, used to migrate 
to a town house at Bungay for the winter ! 

To return to the Bath Hills. Scenery is not the only advan- 
tage of these slopes, which are also the warmest and most 
sheltered spot in this part of Norfolk. It is no exaggeration to 
say that there are days in spring when, here on the top of the 
hill, one needs an ulster, whereas one may sit in the Lodge garden 
coatless and listen to the east wind howling and moaning in the 
Scotch firs on the crest of the hill above. Any farmer will under- 
stand the value of such a place for sheltering. early lambs in 
spring, the only question being whether the land with its singular 
advantages of situation could not be put to a better use. There is 
little doubt but that one of the Earl Bigods had a vineyard here, 
for the traditional name still lingers. Also that vineyard was 
growing in the thirteenth century, for Blomefield quotes a deed 
under which William de Pirnho, in the 24th of Henry IIL, re- 
leased to Roger, Earl of Norfolk, by fine, his right of fishery 
‘from the mill of Cliff and the Bridge of Bungay,’ and the Earl 
granted to him a fishery ‘from Bungay Bridge to the Earl’s 
Vineyard.’ Often I have wondered what kind of wine they made 
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at this vineyard, and who was so bold as to drink it; but since I 
have heard that some enterprising person has taken to the culti- 
vation of the grape in Wales with such success that—so says the 
wondrous tale—he sells his home-made champagne for 84s, the 
dozen, it has occurred to me that the Bigods knew more than we 
imagine about the possibilities of vine growing in England. Or 
it may chance that the climate was more genial in those days, 
though this is very doubtful, 

It is, however, by no means certain that there was not a 
vineyard on these slopes as late as 1738. In that year a certain 
John King, an apothecary of Bungay, wrote a very curious essay 
on hot and cold bathing. It appears from this scarce tract, of 
which I have been so fortunate as to borrow a copy, that Mr. King 
was then the owner of the Vineyard Hills, and of some of the 
further slopes now belonging to Captain Meade, of Earsham. 
Here, a hundred yards or so beyond the boundary of this property, 
he discovered a mineral spring, ‘which,’ he says, ‘at length I 
found in my own Land, at the foot of a large and deep Hill, whose 
oblique Height is not common ; it’s most curiously adorn’d with 
many Sorts of Trees standing in so handsome a Manner, as form 
of themselves a beautiful Landskip, the opposite side is a fine 
delightful Stream, encompassing a large spacious Common, whose 
Prospect is little inferior to any.’ It will be observed that here 
there is no mention of a vineyard. But at the end of his treatise 
in an appendix, a letter is quoted, written (apparently) to Mr. 
King by ‘a certain Gentleman of superior abilities,’ who does not 
sign his name. This gentleman in turn quotes from a ‘letter to 
a young lady by a Gentleman at your Bath, whither amongst 
many arguments to invite her thither, he describes the Beauties 
of the Place in the following Manner: 

‘Those Lovely Hills which incircle the flowery Plain are 
variegated with all that can ravish the astonish’d Sight; they 
arise from the winding Mazes of the River Waveney, enriched 
with the utmost variety the watry Element is capable of pro- 
ducing. Upon the Neck of this Peninsula the Castle and Town 
of Bungay (now startled at its approaching Grandeur) is situated 
on a pleasing Ascent to view the Pride of Nature on the other 
Side, which the Goddesses have chose for their earthly Paradise, 
where the Sun at its first Appearance makes a kindly Visit to a 
steep and fertile Vineyard, richly stored with the choicest Plants 
from Burgundy, Champaigne, Provence and whatever the Last 
can furnish us with. 
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‘“ Near the Bottom of this is placed the Grotto or Bath itself, 
beautified on one side with Oziers, Groves and Meadows, on the 
other with Gardens, Fruits, shady Walks and all the Decorations 
of a rural Innocence. 

‘“ The Building is designedly plain and neat, because the least 
attempt of artful Magnificence would by alluring the Eyes of 
Strangers, deprive them of those profuse Pleasures which Nature 
has already provided. 

‘«* As to the Bathing there ’tis a Mixture of all that Zngland, 
Paris or Rome could ever boast of; no one’s refused a kind 
Reception, Honour and Generosity reign throughout the whole, 
the Trophies of the Poor invite the Rich, and their more dazzlng 
Assemblies compel the Former.”’ 

I make no apologies for transcribing ‘the Former,’ since it 
deserves Preservation even in an age rich in Style. Did a young 
man write it who sincerely desired that his adored should share 
with him the pleasures of nature at Bungay, and at the same 
time benefit her health in its peerless baths? Or did the late 
Mr. King, with the mundane view of advertising the said baths, 
put these glowing words into the mouth of an imaginary swain 
writing to a fancied mistress? Alas, now that Mr. King, baths, 
lover and lady have alike vanished and only the hillside and the 
spring remain, the question never can be answered. But in this 
superb epistle a vineyard is mentioned, moreover the kinds of 
grapes planted therein are specified. Was this vineyard furnished 
with the fruits of the ‘ East,’ an effort of the imagination sug- 
gested by the traditional name of the place (now oddly enough 
superseded by a new name taken from the tradition of Mr. King’s 
bath), or did it really exist in the year 1738? Quien sabe? as 
they say in Mexico. There have, in my time, been several old 
men in Ditchingham whose grandfathers may have been living in 
1738, yet I never heard from them any tale of a vineyard on the 
Bath hills. But this proves nothing. 

Whether or not the vineyard was there, certainly the spring was, 
whose healthful properties (according to Mr. King, who gives his 
cases) wrought so many cures an hundred and seventy years ago, 
for it still bubbles from the foot of the hillside. Even in my time 
some traces of the bath remained, but they have vanished now and 
nothing is left but the excavation which once held the water. 
That this water is mineral there can be no doubt, for it leaves a 
red stain on the mud, caused, I suppose, by the presence of iron. 
It is moreover peculiarly delicious to drink; but notwithstanding 
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these advantages, no one has ever taken the trouble to have it 
analysed. If this were done, possibly Bungay would once more 
be ‘startled at its approaching grandeur,’ and property in these 
parts would increase in value—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

But Bungay has bygone grandeurs of its own. Its name has 
been supposed to be derived from Bon gué or Good Ford, but as 
the town was called Bungay before ever a Norman set foot in 
England, this interpretation will not hold. Bungay Castle, whereof 
the ruins are now part of an inn garden, was built by one of the 
Bigods. Here King Stephen besieged Hugh Bigod and took the 
castle. This Hugh was a second time besieged at Bungay by 
Henry II., to whom, his garrison of five hundred men having 
deserted him, he was forced to surrender. Suckling prints in full 
the spirited old ballad that tells the tale of this defeat. Here are 
a few verses of it : 

‘The King had sent for Bigod bold 
In Essex whereat he lay, 
But Lord Bigod laughed at his Poursuivant, 
And stoutly thus did say : 
Were I in my castle of Bungay, 
Upon the river of Waveney, 
I would no care for the King of Cockney. 


When the news was brought to London town, 
How Sir Bigod did jest and sing, 

Say you to Lord Hew of Norfolk, 

Said Henry, our English King, 

Though you be in your castle of Bungay, 
Upon the river of Waveney, 

I'll make you care for the King of Cockney.’ 


At last comes the lamentable end of Sir Bigod’s boasting: 


‘Sir Hugh took three score sacks of gold, 

And flung them over the wall, 

Says go your ways in the Devil’s name, 
Yourself and your merry men all! 

But leave me my castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Waveney, 

And I'll pay my shot to the King of Cockney.’ 


His shot he paid sure enough—one thousand marks of gold 
and the destruction of his ‘castle of Bungay.’ This, however, was 
rebuilt by his descendant, Roger Bigod, in 1289, about an hundred 
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years after its destruction, under special licence from Edward L., 
and it is the ruins of the second castle which we see to-day. 

There was also a Benedictine Nunnery at Bungay dedicated to 
God and the Holy Cross, of which some few fragments still remain, 
founded in the year 1160 by Roger de Glanville and his wife 
Gudruda, the widow of Roger Bigod. I have in my possession a 
deed executed by Roger de Huntingfeld about 1295, under which 
he ‘settles, gives, and concedes, and by this charter confirms to 
God and the Church of the Holy Cross of Bungaie and the holy 
people who serve God in it, Alveva, the wife of Roger Brunllan, 
and Thomas, his firstborn son, with the tenement which he holds 
of me in this town of Medefeld . . . for the health of the souls of 
my father and mother and of my ancestors and successors,’ 

Strange times, indeed, when awoman and her son could be given 
as slaves to a nunnery to benefit various souls disembodied or still 
to be embodied. This almost unique and interesting document 
still carries the perfect seal of Roger de Huntingfeld which, as he 
states, he affixes to it to bind himself and his heirs. It came to 
me in a curious manner. Some years ago I went into the shop of 
a chemist at Kensington with a prescription and left my address 
to which it was to be posted. In due course the medicine arrived 
and with it the original charter of Roger de Huntingfeld. The 
chemist, Mr. W. H. Stickland, into whose hands the deed had 
passed, I forget how, knowing that it had to do with Bungay, and 
that I lived in the neighbourhood, most kindly sent it to me. I 
can assure him that his gift was appreciated ; indeed, I would 
swallow many potions to win such another. 

Bungay in the old days was famous as the seat of an industry 
for the copper bottoming of ships. What sort of ships they were 
that could sail up the Waveney to Bungay staithe I know not. 
Certainly they could not have drawn much water, but then even 
the ocean-going vessels of three hundred years ago were very 
small. Had they not been so Queen Elizabeth could scarcely have 
spoken of her ‘seaport of Norwich’ as she does when giving leave 
to Hollanders of the reformed faith to take refuge there from 
religious persecution. The stranger of to-day contemplating the 
muddy waters of the Wensum with its burden of wherries would 
searcely think of describing Norwich as a seaport. But the ships that 
used it in those times were large enough to help to beat the Armada. 

There still lingers, or lingered a few years ago, a vague belief 
that the devil is on rare occasions to be met with in these parts, 
and especially on Hollow Hill in this parish, in the shape of the 
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black dog of Bungay. Indeed, once I met him myself at this very 
spot, looking saucer-eyed in the twilight and clanking an appro- 
priate chain, but he turned out to be an escaped retriever. The 
original animal, however, was a dog or a devil of mettle. His 
most striking recorded appearance was in the midst of a terrific 
thunderstorm on Sunday, August 4, 1577, in the church of St. 
Mary’s. Hear what one, Abraham Fleming, says on the subject, 
or rather a short extract from his report : 

‘This Black dog or the Divel in such a likeness (God hee 
knoweth all who worketh all) running all along down the body of 
the Church with great swiftness and incredible haste among the 
people, in a visible forme and shape, passed between two persons as 
they were kneeling on their knees and occupied in prayer as it 
seemed, wrung the necks of them bothe at one instant clene back- 
ward, insomuch that even in a moment where they kneeled they 
stra'gely died. This is a wonderful example of God’s wrath, no 
doubt to terrfie us, that we might fear him for his justice, or 
putting back our footsteps from the paths of sin, to love him for 
his mercy.’ 

After this the black dog, pursuing his violent career, gave 
another member of the congregation ‘such a gripe in the back 
that therewithall he was presently drawn togither and shrunk up 
as it were a piece of lether schorched in a hot fire; or as the 
mouth of a purse or bag drawn togither with a string.’ * 

Next the dog went up to the roof, where he greatly alarmed 
the clerk who was cleaning out the gutter, and soaway. ‘O Lord,’ 
ends the worthy but credulous Fleming, ‘ how wonderful art Thou 
in all Thy works.’ Wonderful indeed! Still there is some truth in 
the story, since the registers of St, Mary record that in this year 
‘John Fuller and Adam Walker slayne in the tempest, in the bel- 
fry in the tyme of prayer, uponthe Lord’s Day, ye 11th of August.’ 

To return to the Bath Hills, from which I have wandered a full 
mile. Beyond the site of the Earl’s Vineyard and the kitchen 
garden of the lodge are some acres of woodland.. This, which has 
for many years been the constant haunt of trespassers, boys bird- 
nesting, foot passengers escaping into it from the muddy right of 
way above, poachers seeking pheasants’ eggs and amorous couples, 
I have now enclosed with a veritable fortification of the strongest 
and most prickly barbed wire that money will buy, whereby I 
hope to abate the nuisance. My chief object, however, is to keep 
the place perfectly quiet, so that it may become the home of all 
sorts of birds and wild things. In this attempt I think I ought 
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to be successful, since this warm slope with the river at the foot of 
it is already favoured by them, and beasts and birds soon collect 
where they find none to do them harm, Already there are otters 
on the river, and I thought of putting down some badgers, but 
have not done so, as I am told they are very destructive to gardens, 
At least the birds, of which there are already many varieties, will 
multiply, as the wood is not too deep for them. Birds do not like 
a large wood, and rarely build in its centre. 

The rest of the Bath Hills to the south of the Lodge dwelling- 
house—a quaint red brick residence, of which some part at least 
is very ancient—are clothed with Scotch firs and other trees, 
below which is a stretch of grass land running down to the river. 
This grass, most of which I let, is not of first-rate quality, though 
good enough in dry seasons, because of the floods which spread 
over it in times of heavy rain. In 1879, the first of our really 
bad years, the floods were so high that many of the trees were 
killed, though some of them took a dozen years to die. Last 
year also we had a heavy flood in February, but it was of brief 
duration. Indeed the floods are neither so frequent nor so 
prolonged as they used to be, either because the millers below 
are more merciful in the matter of holding up the water with 
their sluice-gates, or because the bridge at Beccles has been 
widened, allowing the stream to escape more readily to the sea. 
Round Beccles itself, however, I believe that the water has been 
out more than usual, owing to the high tides, which dam up the 
mouth of the river. Never has such a time for high tides been 
known. The gale of December last will long be remembered on 
the east coast for the terrible amount of damage done by it. The 
sight round a house which I possess at Kessingland, a place near 
Lowestoft, was something to remember, for here and at Pakefield the 
high cliff has been taken away by the thousand tons. In such a tide 
the fierce scour from the north licks the sand cliff and hollows it out 
till the clay stratum above it falls, and is washed into the ocean. 
Fortunately for me, my house is protected by asea-wall, and though 
the water got behind the end of this, it did no further damage ; 
but with the property that was not so protected the case was very 
different—it has gone in mouthfuls. Old residents on the coast 
declare that no such tide has been known within the present 
century. It is to be hoped that there will not be another for the 
next century, but these phenomenal events have an unpleasant 
way of repeating themselves. If there is, the loss and desolation 
will be very great—greater even than that of the December gale. 
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For generations the sea has been encroaching on this coast. So 
long ago as the time of Queen Elizabeth it is said that three 
churches went over the cliff at Dunwich in a single Sunday after- 
noon, yet during all this time no concerted effort has been made 
for the common protection. If we were Dutchmen the matter would 
have been different, but here in rural England, unless they are 
forced to it by Act of Parliament, it is almost impossible to oblige 
people to combine to win future profits or ward off future dangers. 
It is chiefly for this reason that I do not believe that creameries 
and butter factories will be successfully established in our time— 
at any rate in this part of East Anglia—for to secure the success 
J imagine that common effort and mutual support would be 
necessary, and to such things our farmers are not accustomed. 
Many of them, to all appearance, would prefer individual failure 
to the achievement of a corporate success. 

The great tide of the December gale was followed by other 
high tides, luckily unaccompanied by north winds of unusual 
strength, and therefore not so destructive ; but the effect of these 
tides does not reach so far as Bungay. Here our floods result from 
rain only, and of rain we have had none to speak of since last 
spring. 

Although there is a proportion of heavy soil on it, but 
none so heavy that it cannot be drained with pipes, the land I 
farm in this parish is comparatively speaking light. Not that it 
is a light land farm in the sense that some of the Norfolk country 
—that in the neighbourhood of Brandon, for instance—is light, 
but on the whole it is land that would do better in a wet season 
than inadry one. And for the last few years it has been dread- 
fully dry, at least at those periods of the season when rain was 
most wanted. 

This land at Ditchingham, of which I propose to treat in the 
following pages, is made up of four separate holdings: 1. That 
portion of my own land which I farm, amounting to about one 
hundred and forty-six acres, of which about ninety-six are pasture; 
2. The hired farm known as Baker’s, taken on this last November, 
and amounting to about fifty-six acres, of which eight acres 
are pasture; 3. The hired farm known as All Hallows, of nearly 
forty-four acres, of which about seven are pasture; 4. Glebe 
land amounting to fourteen acres, no pasture. Therefore, 
with sundry enclosures, in Ditchingham I am farming about 
two hundred and sixty acres of land, of which one hundred 
and twelve acres are pasture, some of it laid down within the last 
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few years. On this farm the stock at the beginning of the year 
1898 was : 


Cattle above two years old, including twenty cows. 34 
Other cattle, including calves ° ° ° . 18 


Sheep, including two rams . . , ‘ . 50 
Pigs . : ° : ° ; ° ° » 33 
Horses and colts . . ‘ ; P ‘ a 

Total head . . . . ; - 146 


The labour employed here at Ditchingham at the beginning of 
the year was one working steward, eight men, one boy. 

My farming began in the year 1889, when I took about a 
hundred and twenty acres in hand on the occasion of the tenant 
giving up the farm, letting off the rest of it in small parcels. 
The land which I took over, naturally good for the most part, 
was in so scandalous a condition that now, after eight years’ clean- 
ing and manuring, it has only just recovered its fertility. The 
heart had been dragged out of it and very little put into it in 
return. For instance, if I remember right, the back lawn had 
been mown nine years in succession. Moreover, the arable was 
for the most part a mass of docks and other weeds—indeed, such 
was its condition, that after vainly attempting to clean one piece 
for two years, we had to abandon the effort and ‘ summer-till’ it. 
Another field of four and a half acres I let off. Meeting the 
tenant a while afterwards I asked him how he was getting on with 
it, whereon he informed me, almost with tears, that he had spent 
fourteen pounds in labour in getting the docks out of it! In 
proof of his words he showed me the docks themselves heaped in a 
long ‘hale,’ like beet, with salt thrown over them. In due course 
they rotted there and were put back on to the land as manure. 
To-day that field is a pleasure to look at. The occupier farms it 
in four shifts, as though it were a tiny farm, and not a weed can 
I discover on it, for every bit of black grass even is forked out. 
The result is that he grows more on his four acres than many 
people do on six or eight. 

Farms coming on their owners’ hands in the condition of 
that which I describe are not rare now-a-days, having been reduced 
to it by the poverty of the tenant or by deliberate ‘land-sucking.’ 
Even in these times a deal of money can be made in four years 
or so out of a farm, provided that it is in good heart at the time 
when the ‘ land-sucker’ commences operations. Let us say that 
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he has taken on a four years’ lease a farm which has long been 
worked by its former owner, some gentleman deceased, or that he 
has made up his mind to give up his tenancy after the expiration 
of another three or four years. From that moment, if he be a 
person of this sharp-dealing order, the land will be run with its 
labour bill brought down to an irreducible minimum ; the hay 
and straw will be sold off it instead of going back into the soil as 
manure, weeds will be left to seed and drains to choke and ‘ holls’ 
uncleared, and many other things will be done or left undone 
that are known only to the experienced land-sucker. 

Then Heaven help the unfortunate landlord who finds himself 
in the possession of acres so deteriorated that nobody will pay a 
rent for them, for it will need capital, skill, and six or eight years 
of time to bring them round; acres of which, very possibly, he 
cannot afford to face the loss of farming himself. 

There is a great deal of talk about compensation by the land- 
lord for tenants’ unexhausted improvements, but one never hears 
anything about compensation to the landlord for their inexhaus- 
tible dis-improvements. Doubtless that unfortunate and much 
abused person has a theoretic remedy, but it is evidently one 
which in practice cannot be enforced. Even with my present 
experience I would undertake to leave the land I hire in a 
scandalous condition without giving any of my various landlords 
a cause of action against me which would be recognised as worthy 
of damages by an ordinary jury. Of course this sort of interpre- 
tation of agreements is a new thing that came in with the bad 
times. The old stamp of tenant would have starved before he 
treated the land and its owner thus. Or, if here and there one 
might find a man of a different kidney, the landlord would 
promptly have given him notice, assured that his place would be 
filled by a person of different views. But those days have gone, 
and days have come when the majority of landlords are not in a 
position to turn away a tenant, however bad he is, so long as he 
pays something resembling a rent. It is a case of vw victis, at 
any rate in our eastern counties, though fortunately there are 
still tenants who, being men of probity, take another view of 
their obligations. 

But however bad the state of the farm, the landlord who is 
called upon to take it in hand will find that the valuation upon 
it amounts to a very considerable sum of money. This ‘ valua- 
tion,’ it may be explained, is the amount due to the outgoing 
tenant. If he is under ‘Norfolk covenants’ he is. paid by the 
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crops, if he is under the ‘ Suffolk covenants’ he is paid by the 
ploughings. In the first case he will generally find that the farm 
has been singularly productive during the preceding year. With 
skill and knowledge even a farm in the worst of order can be 
made temporarily productive. A boy with a bag of certain sorts 
of artificial manure, such as nitrate of soda, and a teaspoon in any 
ordinary season can go far towards securing a large total of bulky 
root, however coarse and watery in fibre. One way and another 
also a very considerable tonnage of hay can be reckoned on, and 
if the tenant has not found it necessary to muck his fields for the 
last twelve or fifteen months there are piles of manure, most of 
it mere dirty rain-washed straw, which will add up satisfactorily, 
Thus, on this farm of about two hundred acres, when I took it 
over, the valuations paid in cash amounted to 382/. I suggest 
that it would be equitable if the docks and other dis-improvements 
were valued per contra. 

When I had farmed about one hundred and thirty to one 
hundred and forty acres of my own land for some five years I hired 
the small farm of forty-three acres known as All Hallows, which 
runsinto me. This land, belonging as it does to an institution in 
the parish which had been farming it, was in good heart and 
order ; for this reason, and because from its position it was con- 
venient to me to have it, I consented to pay for it the high rent, 
as things are here, of 70/. Of this, however, about 19/. comes back 
from the rent of the farmhouse, which I let off as a dwelling, 
and the rent of two cottages that go with it. So the net rent 
of the land is about 23s. 6d. per acre. At the same time I 
hired about fourteen and a half acres of glebe, very light and 
gravelly soil, though not unproductive in a wet season. This 
land, which for years had been farmed by a poor old gentleman 
who had not the means to work it, was in an awful condition; 
indeed, it is only just beginning to recover heart, I think that 
I am now paying for it a rent of 12/. 

Also, last autumn I hired from a neighbour, a gentleman 
who bought it on the double bankruptcy of its former owner 
and of the tenant who farmed it, another small farm in the 
parish known as ‘ Baker’s.’ This farm is on the whole very fair 
land, with good buildings, but it has been sadly dealt by for the last 
few years; therefore docks and other weeds are many, and its 
general condition low, with scarcely a sound gate or a holding 
fence in it. On every acre of it is written the old story of borrowed 
capital and insufficient stock and labour, Yet I remember that 
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six or seven years ago, when a former owner, now dead, had it in 
hand, this land used to be some of the best farmed and most pro- 
ductive in the parish, as, if I live and continue to work it, I trust 
it may be again. But it will take three or four years to pull it 
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round. For this land I pay 15s. per acre, or about 40/. for the 
first year, and 17s, 6d. an acre, or about 46/. 10s. for future years. 
Lastly, I hire the shooting rights over a large wood of 120 
acres, known as Tindale Wood. This is not strictly a farming 
item, but as a little shooting is generally included in the record 
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of ‘A Farmer's Year’ (if the state of agriculture supplies him 
with means to pay for it) it may as well be mentioned here, 

And now after these introductory remarks and before we pro- 
ceed to follow the fortunes of my farming month by month, I give 
sketch maps of the Bedingham and Ditchingham farms, with each 
field numbered and showing the various areas. By means of these 
maps any reader, who cares to take the trouble to do so, can trace 
the fate of each individual field throughout the year, and see 
which of the crops succeed and which of them fail. The book, I 
trust, will tell him why they succeeded and why they failed. 

Now follows an important statement. A record of a farm such 
as I propose would have little practical value unless the reader is 
informed of the amount of capital invested, and instructed generally 
as to the financial position. Therefore I print here a profit and loss 
account for Bedingham and Ditchingham since I took over each 
farm, and cash accounts showing the amount of capital invested. 


Ditchingham. Cash Account. Michaelmas, 1897. 














Dr. Cr. 

To Capital : £3.d. £ 38. d, | By Valuation at Michaelmas, 1897: 
Oct. 1889 1,000 0 0 £24 £228. @. 
Jan.1880 25000 Covenants. 283 4 6 
Jan. 1895 25000 Horses. . 18700 

A Stock, &c.. 611 2 6 

1,500 0 0 Implements 145 0 0 

Less paid to Corn .. 27680 
Estate ac- } —-— 1,502 15 0 
count July | » Cashat Bank . .. 22817 7 

2,1897 . . 20000 » Mr. Haggard’s account, 
— 1,300 0 0) er sees «> ED 

», Balance from Profit and | , Mr. Haggard’s account, 

Loss Account . . . 63411 7 | en le ew ue - 2E-SS 

» Balance over. . . e 6 2 0} 

£1,840 13 7°) £1,840 13 7 





DITCHINGHAM. 
Profit and Loss on each y.ar. 











Profit, Loss. 
£ 8. a. £e. a. 
ee 5 A we a 140 17 5 
1891 é ° 98 3 8 bi 
Mme. “aie cs CU S&S one 
ee « hart’ « « ose 32 11 10 
ae Cee ae or 
ee. «¢ . © 4a sia 010 6G 
Me « s + ss @ eee 6 2 obs 
Beet ss es + «eee 
708 11 4 £173 19 9 


Loss . 173 19 9 


Net profit on eight years . . £534 11 7 











1 To this total must now be added £103 paid last November for valuation on 
Baker's, bringing it to £1,943 13s. 7d. 2 Since paid, 
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Bedingham. Cash Account. Michaelmas, 1897, 











Dr. CR. 
£8 ad. | £ ese 4 
To Capital . . « « « « 700 O 0 | By Valuation of Live and 
Dead Stock,Covenants, 
and Corn, Michaelmas, 
es ee ss 655 17 0 
» Cashat Bank ... 61711 
| y Mr.Haggard’saccount!' 20 6 7 
| y Balance (loss)... 1618 6 
£700 0 0 £700 0 O 
BEDINGHAM. 


Profit and Loss on each year. 
Prefit. | Loss. 


£2. d. | 8. d. 

MP im & sas vai | 119 3 6 
1896 26 5 8 | ws 
a 7519 3 on 

——— 102 4 11 

Net loss on three years . . . . £1618 6 





From these accounts it will be seen that in my three years’ farm- 
ing at Bedingham I have up to Michaelmas 1897 incurred a net 
loss of 16/. 18s. 6d. To this loss, however, should be added loss of 
rent at say 10s. per acre for three years—153/. (in 1868 it let for 
1351. a year !), and loss of interest on 700/. at 5 per cent. for three 
years—105/. So, without the advantage of getting a daily living 
out of the place, as a farmer is supposed to do—at any rate, to a 
very large extent—the loss on this farm for the three years is 
2741, 188. 6d. 

When we come to the Ditchingham Farm the case is a little 
better, for, as will be seen, there is a net profit on eight 
years’ farming of 534]. 11s. 7d. But here, again, things are not 
so good as they look. Thus the rent on 146 acres (the amount of 
my own land that I farm in this parish, for the rent of the rest 
appears and is included in the accounts, and must not be 
reckoned) at 1/. per acre for eight years amounts to 1,168/., and 
the interest at 5 per cent. of 1,250/. for eight years, plus the 
interest on 2501. for two and a half years, amounts to 5311. 5s., 
just about the net profit shown. Therefore, again, without allow- 
ing anything for living, since, together with the cost of all carting 
&c., every article I have from the farm is religiously paid for at 
market prices, it would seem that the net loss for the eight years 


’ Since paid. 
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is 1,253/. 6s. 7d. But that is not all of it, for here and at 
Bedingham there bave been at least 500/. expended on the build- 
ings, or, writing off the 200/. paid to the estate account in July 
last against that expenditure, let us say 300/. This brings up the 
total out of pocket amount to 1,553/. 6s. 7d., or, adding on the 
Bedingham loss of 2741. 18s. 6d., to a grand total of 1,828/. 5s. 1d, 

This result does not seem encouraging to those about to farm. 

Of course, however, it would be easy to pick holes in these 
figures. Thus the 300/. for buildings ought to go to capital 
account; moreover, at Michaelmas last there was about 228/, 
17s. 7d. cash in bank. Further, the valuations at that date about 
equal the total of cash invested, so that, theoretically, if the busi- 
ness were wound up, there should be no actual loss of capital as 
distinguished from interest. It may be objected also that I have 
no right to reckon on a rent, that now-a-days in these counties 
rent is too often a mere ideal that cannot be grasped, and no doubt 
when I took the land in hand this was so, for its condition was 
so deplorable, at any rate at Ditchingham, that nobody would 
have given anything for it. But the rents suggested are modest 
in its present state, and could, I think, be obtained. 

Still, with every deduction and allowance, the loss remains 
heavy, although I think I may say that the holding has been 
farmed with economy and not without intelligence. The agricul- 
tural position in our part of England, however, is such that unless 
the land is sound, if not good, and in heart and order, it cannot 
be made to pay at the prices which have prevailed for the last few 
years, that is, if it is properly done by and honestly farmed as a 
man would farm his own. There is no margin left for loss or for 
a mistake, and even we farmers make mistakes! One bit of bad 
luck, such as a disease among the stock, or a drought or a flood, 
will swallow all the profit. 

Everything combines against the great British industry of 
farming, because that industry, from the nature of things, cannot 
combine to protect itself. One man’s vote is as good as that of 
another, therefore the labourers, being in the majority, have the 
majority of votes, and for the most part they cannot be made to 
see that their interests are one with those of the landowner and the 
farmer, with whom they must stand or fall. Often enough, in 
what I hold to be their blindness, they will vote for those pledged 
to injure these interests rather than for those pledged to help 
them. Therefore the eight millions of people concerned in agri- 
culture get little real help from Governments of either party, for 
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coft words, oratorical tears, and Royal Commissions are not help, 
They get little help because, being a house divided against itself, 
they cannot force their will upon them, and turn them out if they 
will not listen, 

Thus, by way of illustration, without going into the vexed 
question of protection, if we who are interested in the land were 
the citizens of any other country, or even if we were Irishmen, 
who understand how to deal with Governments, should we be as 
disproportionately rated and taxed as we are still, in comparison 
with the burdens laid upon personal property, or should we be 
obliged to see the produce of the foreigner carried by the railway 
companies at easier rates than our own? Or, to take another 
instance: for the want of a simple preventive act should we be 
forced to stand helpless while foreign meat is sold by dishonest 
butchers as best home grazed and at the prices which home 
grazed commands? ‘Reduce the rents’ is a favourite answer 
from a certain section of politicians to all the complaints 
of farmers; but as one who both pays rent and farms land of 
his own, I say again: It is not the rent that crushes us; it is the 
prices we receive for our produce, and the frauds and harsh 
dealing of which we are the victims. 

To turn from these lamentations to the cause of them. The 
statements of account that I have given above must fill any 
sympathetic reader with awful reflections on the fate of those 
unfortunate persons who, having land in bad condition thrown 
upon their hands, have been forced to borrow money to farm it. 
Then, in addition to the various outgoings enumerated above, 
there will be 5 per cent. to the bank on the loan of the capital, 
and probably another 5 per cent. or so to meet the premiums of 
the insurance, which the bank will require as extra security to cover 
its advance. Under these circumstances, the working of a 300 acre 
farm would bring any but a rich man to bankruptcy in ten years. 
Happily, however, I escaped the necessity of borrowing, so the 
loss is only the loss of possible rent and interest, of which neither 
might have been realised. Indeed, the capital itself might 
perhaps have been invested away in some other direction, for at 
least one loses money more slowly in farming than in any other 
fashion. 

After some experience, at my present age, I have come to the 
conclusion that, were I a rich man, there are only two things 
in which I would invest my wealth at prevailing prices: land 
(including farming on « very large scale), and the various forms 
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of life insurance. Perhaps Chippendale furniture, discreetly 
purehased, might be added to the list, but this isa business for 
the instructed only. Ifany reader of this book will act upon the 
above advice (even should he go wrong on the Chippendale), it 
will prove the most profitable work to him that he ever paid 
money for, especially if it has come to his hands in part satisfac- 
tion of a library subscription. 

And now, having sufficiently contemplated the cloud, let us 
turn to the silver lining. If I am somewhat out of pocket over 
my farms for the period that they have been in hand, it is largely 
due to exceptional circumstances, such as the condition of the 
land when I took it over that necessitated an unusual outlay, and, 
so far as the light soil is concerned, the persistent droughts 
of the last few years, which have made it very unproductive. 
Moreover, it would seem that at last the corner has been turned, 
seeing that on separate balance sheets struck for 1897, by which 
I mean balance sheets that do not carry on the trading losses of 
earlier years, a profit was earned on the Bedingham Farm of 
75l. 198. 3d., and on the Ditchingham Farm of 252/. 13s, 2d. It 
must, however, be understood that this money remains in the 
land; one cannot draw it out and spend it, though, on the other 
hand, there is a substantial cash balance at the bank, over and 
above the amount originally belonging to the farm. Moreover, 
there is now a total of sixty-two acres of my own land laid down in 
permanent pasture, thirty-eight and a half at Ditchingham, and 
twenty-three and a halfat Bedingham, all of which, in time, as 
I trust, will make good sound meadows, worth from a pound to 
thirty shillings an acre. 

_ Also this farm, which eight years ago was in so desperate a 
condition, is now, with the exception of certain docks in the marsh 
lands, in good heart, and where necessary pipe-drained. At 
Bedingham, too, the tall fences that I found there have gone 
under the soil in the shape of bush-drains, and the land generally 
is not in such a state that I should be ashamed for a farming 
friend to walk over it, though there are still jobs to be done to 
the buildings. Notably anew stable is wanted, but the present old 
hovel still serves its purpose, and must hang for a few more years. 

So on the whole I face the new farming year with a somewhat 
lighter heart, though it is true that I am again hampered with over 
fifty acres of foul, half-starved land on Baker’s Farm, There is 
a more hopeful feeling in the air, but whether the season will end 
in prosperity, and, glorious possibility, something in the bank that 
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can actually be drawn and spent, or with a swollen deficit, I know 
not. The reader, if such a man there be who is willing to ac- 
company me from spring to winter in the adventures of the year, 
can form his own opinion. At least, I promise him that the 
whole truth shall be told; nothing shall be glozed over, or made 
to seem better than it is. 

As I write, the fear takes me that such a journal as I propose 
of agricultural events, and of reflections arising out of them, may 
prove monotonous; but if so, doubtless it will be my skill that is 
to seek, since nature is never monotonous. Even the life of a 
single hedgerow daily recorded would be full of interest to those 
who cared about hedgerows. But even if my artless tale is dull, 
I trust that it may, to some extent, prove useful to those who 
wish to learn something about the land, and are weary of text- 
books. Finally, a year spent moving in fancy from field to field 
and watching all that lives and grows therein, with the wind and 
the wet in his face, and the smell of the earth and the corn in his 
nostrils, cannot be unwholesome to the town-held reader. 
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The Net Result. 


REAKFAST did not take long that morning. Four days of 
my precious fortnight at Uncle George’s were gone, and I 
had had to fritter them away on golf. Some idiot has said that 
the greatest pleasure on earth is a clean drive at golf, but I in 
unappreciative exasperation had developed the most lovely drive 
and all the time I was longing for the day when I should once 
again feel my rod bend and the line run out and know that I was 
fast in a big trout. There was a stretch of water within a mile of 
the house, and in it lay three- and four-pounders. Yes, and it held 
larger monsters still, for had I not risen, and hooked, too ? But 
those are other stories—very sad stories—only to be told to sym- 
pathetic fellow-fishers, and only to be remembered with equanimity 
on the principle that ’tis better to have hooked and lost than never 
to have hooked at all. Yet for those wretched four days there 
had not been a breath of wind, and without a ripple you might as 
well fish a swimming-bath as the No, I cannot tell you its name 
till I ‘am old and grey and past desire’ of throwing a fly, or till 
the big trout leap there no more. It lies within an hour or two 
of town, and its owner is an unnecessarily generous man; so that 
those who have once fished it keep its whereabouts to themselves. 
Though you were my dearest friend, I have no wish to see you 
one fine morning flogging the water with hateful clumsiness or 
landing fish potentially mine with still more hateful skill, and 
making angry remarks under your breath about the preposterous- 
ness of a girl like myself fishing at all. 

That morning, however, the breeze I had prayed for was blow- 
ing—a soft south-west breeze. There was that damp warm glow 
in the air that the trout and I loved ; there were fleecy grey clouds 
overhead, and——_ Well, as Uncle George put it, ‘I bolted out of 
the house with a poached egg in one hand and a rod in the other.’ 
When I reached the river, I was not disappointed, The ripple 
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was perfect, and as I hastily put my rod up I could see two or 
three big ones feeding fearlessly and hungrily. 

My first fish in the season is sometimes a struggle. I register 
a solemn vow to put him back again for luck’s sake, whatever size 
he may be; but if he is a whopper, the process requires fortitude. 
Happily that day my first victim was only a little over a pound, 
and I returned him to his home without any deep pang. On that 
wat . ndonsuch a morning nothing under two pounds would 
have .empted me. Then I worked my way up-stream, and my 
creel began to grow heavy. The trout rose so freely that it was 
almost a case of ‘chuck and chance,’ and soon I had five that 
averaged a pound and a half, besides smaller ones that I had dis- 
missed with a caution on account of their youth. I stowed my 
prey away in the nettles, to be left till called for, and hurried on to 
the big pool. 

The big pool lies where the stream broadens at a sharp bend, 
and there I knew of old that monsters sail about. I was a little 
weary of slaughter, and I wanted a whopper before lunch. Besides, 
it is a place that does you credit if you kill your fish at all. The 
pool is overhung by trees, and there is only just one little spot 
where you can safely cast a fly; and even if you surmount all 
other difficulties, you have to scramble down with your landing- 
net through prickly brambles and treacherous tree-stumps. 

Cautiously I peered down and saw a trout that I told myself 
then was a good five pounds. With a tremor of eagerness I cast, 
the fly went delicately as Agag between the branches, there was 
a splash, I struck, and I had him fast. Up and down the pool he 
went, and I thought he must have broken me. Opposite lay a 
snag that I knew and hated, and once I only just headed 
him off in time. How I thanked my judgment as I turned him, 
in not being squeamish about the size of my gut! Then slowly 
his strength failed, and I prepared with apprehension for my 
scramble down the bank. I reeled him in and tried to discover 
if there was any more fight left in him; but I remembered sadly 
that twice before one last rush in the big pool had left me stand- 
ing disconsolately contemplating a broken cast. I had just begun 
my descent, when I heard a voice behind me: 

‘Can I be of any assistance ?’ 

The voice was the voice of a man, but I did not wait to 
investigate him. I only gasped out: 

‘ Quick, you can get him now!’ 

A tall young man with a landing-net tumbled hastily down 
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the bank, and in a moment my beauty was in the net. It was a 
beauty—four pounds even on land! I was too taken up with it 
for a minute or two to pay any attention toa mere man. Then 
I turned to thank him—with more grace at that moment than 
I should have usually bestowed on an intruder. He was nota 
very disagreeable intruder, either. He was a broad-shouldered, 
happy-looking boy, with a Norfolk jacket and a briar pipe, and I 
diagnosed him as of the undergraduate genus. As he took the 
fly out of the fish, he remarked enthusiastically : 

‘T say, isn’t he a clinker ?’ 

‘I am very much obliged to you,’ I said. ‘If you hadn’t helped 
me--—’ 

‘Oh, don’t mention it,’ he said, looking at my fly with some 
regret. 

‘ What sport have you had?’ I asked. 

‘I can’t rise a fish,’ he said sadly. 

‘I don’t expect you’ve got the right fly,’ I suggested. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said; ‘they ought to rise to a March 
Brown ?’ 

‘Oh no, they won't,’ I replied. ‘There’s just one fly here on 
a day like this, and that’s the one I’ve got on.’ 

‘TI don’t know it,’ he said. 

‘The people here call it Peter’s Pet,’ I explained. ‘ Who 
Peter was, I never discovered ; but he must have been a great man. 
Won’t you let me lend you a few?’ 

‘Are you sure you can spare them?’ he asked. ‘ Well, 
thanks very much. I should be very grateful.’ 

I liked him for taking them without any silly bother, and I 
liked him still better when he went straight away and fished. 

I got two more medium-sized victims, and then the rise 
stopped and I sat down to lunch. I was lazily eating my sand- 
wiches when the young man appeared beaming. 

‘Good hunting!’ he said. ‘I’ve got four, Peter certainly 
was a great man.’ 

‘The rise seems to have stopped for a bit,’ I answered; ‘ but 
they'll begin again later in the afternoon. It’s a good time for 
lunch now.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I expect it is. Well, thanks very much.’ 

He began to walk away, but I could see that he would have 
preferred to stay, and in a minute or two he turned back and 
remarked shyly : 

‘I say, might I lunch here? Of course, you don’t know me, 
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and we haven’t been introduced and all that, and if you’d rather 
I shouldn’t—but it’s rather rot, isn’t it?’ 

The shy young man is at times calmer than more self- 
possessed elders, but he seemed a nice boy, and I told him to 
sit down and eat his lunch. For a while we talked fish dis- 
jointedly, but when he had filled his pipe after lunch, the 
conversation became more autobiographical. He inquired with 
much interest whether I lived in the neighbourhood, and I told 
him more or less about myself, and gathered that he was staying 
at the village inn, and had got leave to fish the river by tue simple 
process of demanding it from its owner. Then he remarked after 
a meditative pause : 

‘I expect I ought to tell you who I am.’ 

‘Oh, don’t, if you don’t like,’ I said. 

‘I don’t mind. Besides, it’s rather funny,’ he answered. ‘My 
name is Colquhoun, and I’m hiding down here.’ 

‘Are you?’ I said. ‘Duns?’ 

‘No,’ he went on. ‘It really is rather funny. I’ve had to 
run away because I didn’t want to be married.’ 

‘Very funny,’ I said in some amazement. ‘Is the young lady 
in pursuit ?’ 

‘It isn’t one young lady,’ he explained solemnly. 

‘Dear me!’ I said in still greater amazement. ‘How many 
of them may there be ?’ 

‘No, it’s no one in particular, he went on; ‘it’s the 
Guv’ nor,’ 

‘I don’t quite understand the story,’ I said. 

‘It isn’t exactly a story; it’s a theory of the Guv’nor’s. He 
says all young men ought to be married before they’re twenty- 
five, and he’s going to see that I am. He’s a rummy old beggar, 
my father.’ 

‘He seems to be a little dictatorial,’ I suggested. 

‘Oh, he’s all right,’ he said, ‘when he’s not suffering from a 
theory. I wonder why fathers always have such very unpleasant 
theories, If I had a son, I should say to him, “ My boy, just you 
go and enjoy yourself thoroughly while you’re young, and have a 
good time.” But they don’t do that, do they?’ 

‘I should say it was uncommon,’ I admitted. 

‘And this is such a ghastly humbug, he went on. ‘Just 
think of insisting on a chap of my age marrying, whether he 
wants to or not! Why in the world should I marry ?’ 

‘Tm sure I don’t know,’ I said. 
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‘ Of course girls are all right to talk to, and all that,’ he pursued; 
‘but my father seems to think you want to marry every girl you 
meet. Why, if he finds me talking to any one more than about 
once, he always explains either that he can thoroughly recommend 
her, or else that he can’t. Once he actually waddled off to the 
girl’s parents. Of course, I was afraid to go near her again, and 
then he ciphered out somehow that I’d made a fool of him. Hard 
lines, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Very,’ I said, with some amusement. 

‘It’s become a positive nuisance lately,’ he chattered on. 
‘After I came down from Oxford last year, he said he’d give 
me time to look about me. I like looking about me. I haven’t 
seen half the things I want to see yet; but the Guv’nor says it’s 
high time I married and began to realise the graver side of life. 
I don’t want the graver side of life till it chooses to come along 
of itself. I like the sunny side of Pall Mall just at present. 
You aren’t young for so very long, are you?’ 

‘It certainly must be delightful to feel so very young,’ I 
suggested maliciously. 

‘Oh, I dare say I am very young; but I like it,’ he answered 
blandly. ‘ And don’t you feel that way yourself sometimes? What 
would you have said if some one had insisted on proposing to you 
just as you saw that big trout? He wouldn’t have had much of 
a look-in, would he ?’ 

‘Possibly not,’ I admitted, with a smile of astonishment. He 
certainly was a surprising boy. 

‘Well, that’s just what’s happening to me,’ he explained. 
‘And it’s all rather like fishing. You see, I should like to land 
a really good one when the time comes; and if I’m in too much 
of a hurry, I may find she was only a half-pounder after all. Hang 
it all, I’m getting quite poetical.’ 

‘Quite epic,’ I said. 

‘Oh, I know it isn’t much in my line,’ he rattled on. ‘ Well, 
there was a climax last week. I’m nearly twenty-five—you 
needn’t look so surprised, but I am—and my poor dear old 
father has been getting worse and worse about me lately. He 
delivered what he called an ultimatum. He began by saying 
that I had become a man about town. Now candidly, would you 
have accused me of being a man about town ?’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ I said truthfully. 

‘He got quite hectic after a bit—I dare say I did rux him up 
rather—and at last he told me that unless I saw my way to being 
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married or thereabouts by the end of the year, he’d cut supplies 
off. He meant it, too; and then I lost my temper and we went at 
it hammer and tongs. So I’ve come to think things over here. 
I’ve been considering the question of marrying some respectable 
milkmaid about here, just to score off him. What would you 
advise me to do?’ 

‘ I should advise you to begin fishing,’ I said. ‘The fish are 
rising again.’ 

‘I’m awfully sorry,’ he said, as we moved off, ‘to have bored 
you so much with F 

‘I wasn’t bored,’I replied; ‘it was very entertaining.’ 

I saw no more of him that afternoon, except in the distance. 
I fished on with varying success, but the sport was not so good as 
it had been in the morning; and when Uncle George arrived to 
see how I was getting on and to help to carry my spoil, the air had 
turned chilly and it was time to go home. However, I had not 
done so badly. I had eight brace, and they scaled twenty-five 
pounds. It had been a thoroughly enjoyable day, and really that 
boy had contributed to its enjoyment. 

The next few days were almost a repetition of that day, except 
that the fish did not run so large. Somehow or other the first 
day’s sport generally is the best. Perhaps one fishes with more 
keenness, or perhaps the trout get to know one. Atany rate, it is 
less distressing to have the best day at the beginning than at the 
end. Then the sight of the river from the train is a woe too deep 
for tears. The boy always lunched with me, and babbled with the 
same refreshing garrulity. I began to take quite an interest in 
his matrimonial problems and his future. Really the spectacle of 
that irresponsible young person being dragged unwillingly to the 
altar by a stern parent had its pathos, and I hoped that he would 
manage to escape his fate till he had learnt to look on marriage 
as something else than a symptom of approaching age. 

One day he came to lunch with a countenance overspread with 
woe. I inquired sympathetically whether anything appalling had 
happened. 

‘I’ve had my letters forwarded from the club,’ he answered 
tragically, ‘and this arrived to-day.’ 

‘This’ was a communication from the family solicitors of a 
curt and distressing nature. It informed him that he was well 
aware of his father’s wishes, and had treated them in a way which 
had naturally incensed his father; that his disappearance had 
added to his father’s annoyance; and that until he was prepared 
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to adopt a more conciliatory tone his father did not desire to see 
him. It added as a concluding pill that for the present half his 
former allowance would be paid to him. 

‘Just fancy the Guv’nor going off to a solicitor!’ he said 
bitterly. ‘If he did want to be nasty, he might have kept it to 
himself. Isn’t he an old ass?’ 

‘It seems to me a little unnecessary,’ I agreed. 

‘ And I don’t so much mind about the money itself,” he went 
on. ‘I can get along on that all right; but he needn’t have 
reduced the answer to pounds, shillings, and pence. I’m not 
more likely to do what he wants because I don’t get so much out 
ofhim. I’m not a clerk.’ 

‘I was thinking about your difficulties, I suggested, ‘and I 
wondered why you didn’t start a hopeless attachment and put 
him off with that. Perhaps you didn’t consider such an event 
possible ?’ 

‘Oh yes, I did,’ he said ; ‘I’ve thought of that; but if I had 
am attachment, I shouldn’t like it to be hopeless.’ 

‘You see,’ he went on after a pause, ‘I’ve been thinking over 
things a lot lately, and I see the Guv’nor’s point. It doesn’t do 
really for a man to go on loafing about always and thinking of 
nobody but himself, and he may make an ass of himself in such a 
lot of ways.’ 

‘But I thought you wanted to be young ?’ I interjected. 

‘So I do,’ he answered, quite gravely ; ‘ but there is something 
in what the Guv’nor says. Only I haven’t had exactly a fair 
chance. I heard such a lot about his theory that when I met 
a girl I used to think whether I could possibly bring myself 
to marry her. I don’t believe that was the right way to look at 
the thing.’ 

‘ If you mean the girl,’ I said, ‘I think it was a very conceited 
way of looking at her.’ 

‘It wasn’t really,’ he explained. ‘Once, when I was a little 
boy, some one offered to buy me anything I liked that cost five 
pounds, and it took me a month to choose, and then I wasn’t 
content with it. But if I’d saved up five pounds and bought it, 
I should have been deliriously pleased with it. Don’t you see 
what I mean ?’ 

‘I’m not sure that I do,’ I said. 


‘If he’d only let me go around without saying anything, I 
might have met a girl and ; 





‘Saved up and bought her ?’ I interrupted. 
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‘No, no,’ he went on, with a little shade of annoyance; ‘ but 
don’t you see, if I’d met a girl and found out what a good sort she 
was, and then begun to wonder whether she could possibly be ass 
enough to marry me—well, then, you see, it would have been 
quite different, wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘ Quite different,’ I said with a smile. 

‘And if he hadn’t thrust his confounded theory down my 
throat, I might have met the girl and But no, I shouldn't.’ 

‘I thought you said you would,’ I replied. 

‘No, I shouldn't,’ he said shortly; ‘ but let’s talk about 
something else now.’ 

We changed the subject, and discussed the old trout that lived 
in the big pool and would not look at a fly. He was the monster 
patriarch of the river, and suggested the interesting topic of 
the morality of fishing with a minnow. At that moment the 
patriarch’s life was in some danger, but eventually we agreed that, 
however tempting he might be, we ought to treat him as the 
wily old sportsman he was. 

Time went on, and my fortnight hastened to its end. The 
weather and the sport varied. One day was a hateful windless 
blank, and one was, of course, a Sunday. Now, Sunday—well, 
never mind, but I do wonder what a really good person thinks of 
Sunday if he is a fisherman. On the last morning the dear south- 
west, wind blew, and I prepared for a final slaughter. Nothing 
over a pound should go back then. I was at the river by nine, 
and by lunch-time there were two heaps of fish lying under 
the nettles. Mr. Colquhoun was at our usual trysting-place 
already when I reached it, and he wore an overloaded lugubrious 
look. 

‘Hullo!’ I exclaimed, ‘ what’s the matter now? The rest of 
the allowance gone ?’ 

I saw a spasm cross his face, and I am certain that he nearly 
said ‘Damn the allowance,’ but he pulled himself together, and 
merely remarked in a tone of chastened melancholy : 

‘ Never mind the wretched allowance. Let’s have lunch.’ 

As we lunched I had to do all the prattling. He refused to 
be roused, charmed I never so wisely, and afterwards he sat in 
silence for a while contemplating the river sadly. 

‘This is your last day, isn’t it?’ he said suddenly. 

‘Yes, worse luck,’ I answered. 

‘I have been an ass,’ he remarked after another pause. 

‘What have you done this time ?’ I demanded. 
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‘Oh, nothing; nothing of any interest to you,’ he replied 
mournfully. 

‘You haven’t really been and gone and married that milk- 
maid ?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ he said absently, ‘I haven’t married a milkmaid.’ 

‘Then what is it?’ I demanded. 

‘T’ve—l’ve talked such a lot of rot to you,’ he stammered. 

‘Dear me!’ I said, ‘what made you realise that so 
suddenly ?’ 

‘I suppose you remember it all?’ he added. 

‘I’m afraid that I’ve had the bad taste to forget most of it,’ 
I said. There was another long pause, and then he began 
again : 

‘It’s rummy what a difference a week can make. I’ve—I’ve 
been thinking a lot the last two or three days.’ 

‘That unusual effort,’ I said, ‘seems to have had a most 
unfortunate result. I should give it up if I were you.’ 

‘It hasn’t been exactly pleasant,’ he said slowly, tearing a 
tuft of grass to pieces; ‘ but I’m glad it’s happened. I’ve grown 
up a little in the last week.’ 

‘ Curiouser and curiouser,’ I murmured. 

‘I wish I had that week over again,’ he went on desperately, 
‘and that I hadn’t put my foot in it quite so much, to start with. 
You thought me an awful ox, I suppose ?’ 

‘Well, calf would perhaps express it better,’ I said. 

‘Ah!’ he said. ‘That’s just it. I’m glad, though, that this 
week’s happened—that it all happened.’ 

He began silently and solemnly to collect his rod and creel. 

‘Mr. Colquhoun,’ I said, ‘ could you—more or less coherently— 
tell me the exact nature of the awful calamity that has befallen 
you? Have you lost a five-pounder ?’ 

‘T’ve—I’ve lost what I’d have given all the fish on earth for !’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘ Your tobacco-pouch ?’ I hazarded. 

‘Can’t you guess ?’ he said sadly. 

‘Certainly not,’ I answered. Well, I admit it was not exactly 
true. ‘Now, what is it ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing,’ he replied, preparing to go; ‘ nothing of any 
interest to you. Only—well, hang it all—lI’ve fallen in love with 
you. That’s all. I’m sorry,’ 

‘Mr. Colquhoun,’ I said, ‘ it’s a matter of considerable interest 
tome. How dare you?’ 
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‘I’m awfully sorry,’ he said; ‘I didn’t mean to make you so 
angry.’ 

‘How dare you?’ I ‘went on with apparent ferocity. ‘I have 
not really forgotten what you said to mea week ago. I am to 
take the place of the milkmaid, am I?’ 

‘I know it’s no good trying to explain,’ he faltered. 

‘ None whatever,’ I pursued ; ‘I am a little surprised to think 
you imagine me so foolish as to be taken in. When you've had 
half your allowance cut off, you come to me with some prepos- 
terous story about having got older, and suppose I shall be deceived 
by it, and get you out of your difficulties. Because you were so 
very young and foolish I allowed you to lunch with me, but does 
that give you the right to presume on my kindness, and treat me 
in this way? Does it, I ask you?’ 

‘But what I said was quite true,’ he pleaded. 

‘It wasn’t,’ I retorted. ‘ How can you have the face to stand 
there and tell me you are any older?’ 

‘I only said I felt older,’ he protested. 

‘You don’t,’ I said indignantly. ‘If you did, I shouldn’t like 
you half so much.’ 

He looked at me with an expression of blank amazement. 


‘Oh calf, moon calf, I groaned, ‘ you’re getting younger and 
more foolish every minute.’ 


‘Then you're not angry ?’ he said. 

‘I wasn’t,’ I murmured; ‘I was—rather pleased, but I’m 
getting angry. Oh, go away and play—play with your tin 
soldiers. You're too young, after all.’ 

There was a sound of a rod and creel hurled earthwards, of the 
rending of a gut cast as Peter’s Pet became entangled in a 
Norfolk jacket, and of Well, that’s about all. 





The only other part of the episode of any public interest was 
the behaviour of Mr. Colquhoun, Senior. As we went through 
the village to tell Uncle George, Jack, in the hilarity of the 
moment, telegraphed the news to his father. In about an houra 
telegram came in answer containing the startling inquiry, ‘Is she a 
lady?’ Uncle George, who was already inclined to be suspicious, 
exhibited considerable annoyance; but Jack explained that his 
father was somewhat odd, and telegraphed back an affirmative. The 
next message, however, was even more startling still, ‘I forbid the 
marriage.’ It really was rather awkward, for the office was shut, 
and nothing more could be done that night. Uncle George 
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wanted at first to turn Jack out of the house, and refused to 
leave us alone for a moment all the evening. The next morning 
brought another telegram, ‘ Coming by the 10.50;’ and the 10.50 
brought a choleric elderly gentleman. When Jack told me of his 
advent, I had insisted on meeting him at the station myself. 
Jack was not to be trusted alone, and——- Well, I knew I was 
rather a good argument. 

‘Is this the young lady?’ Mr. Colquhoun inquired abruptly. 
Then he regarded me closely for about a minute and remarked 
at last : 

‘Hum! I thought perhaps you might be aiding and abetting 
him, but I think he’s been deceiving you. Do you know why my 
son wishes to marry you?’ 

‘I suppose,’ I faltered, ‘ 1 suppose—well, I suppose because he 
likes me.’ 

‘He does not,’ he said angrily. ‘I’m sorry to have to say it, 
but you’ve been deceived by a heartless, mercenary scoundrel.’ 

‘Really, father ’ Jack protested. 

‘Don’t you interrupt me, sir, Mr. Colquhoun exclaimed ; ‘I 
say, a heartless, mercenary scoundrel. A week ago he told me that 
he’d sooner be shot than married. I cut off his allowance for his 
impertinence 

‘You told me you wished me to marry, father,’ Jack broke in. 

‘I expected you to fall in love as a gentleman should, and as 
anybody but a conceited, dissipated puppy could. Then you 
sneaked away, and directly you heard you weren’t going to have 
so much to squander in future, you persuaded this young lady—a 
very charming young lady, if I may be permitted to say so—that 
you were capable of some kind of real affection. I always knew 
you were a fool, but I hoped you were a gentleman.’ 

Poor Jack! Iwas quivering with amusement inside, but I 
looked across at him with a piteous, horror-stricken expression. 

‘Is this true?’ I said. ‘Did“you say you'd rather be shot 
than married ?’ 

‘I believe I did say it,’ Jack stammered ; ‘ but I was very much 
annoyed at the time, and it was a fortnight ago. I—TI hadn’t met 
you then.’ 

I put my handkerchief to my eyes and sobbed with laughter. 

‘My poor child!’ Mr. Colquhoun said tenderly. ‘My poor 
ehild! You heartless scoundrel! go away. I will take this poor 
child home.’ 
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‘Good-bye, Mr. Colquhoun—good-bye,’ I said tearfully to 
Jack. 

‘But I say, Kitty -——’ he exclaimed. 

‘Hold your tongue, sir! ’roared his father. ‘Come with me, 
my dear.’ 

We left Jack standing speechless in the road, and I walked 
away silently with Mr. Colquhoun, my handkerchief to my eyes 
and my arm in his. At intervals he tried to comfort me by the 
assertion that his son was too big a scoundrel to cry about, and 
I continued to sob. 

‘You didn’t really think I was going to marry him when I 
knew he didn’t care about me, did you ?’ I asked at last. 

‘No, my poor child, no,’ he said. ‘ No one who had seen you 
could believe that.’ 

‘And if Jack—your son—had cared about me, you wouldn’t 
have minded, would you?’ I inquired. ‘ You wouldn’t have ob- 
jected, would you ?’ 

‘ Objected ?’ he exclaimed. ‘I'd have given anything if Jack 
had really, honestly cared about you. I But there ; there’s 
no use talking about it.’ 

‘Mr. Colquhoun,’ I whispered, ‘ I knew all about it all the 
time.’ 

The old gentleman jumped as if he had been shot. 

‘That he didn’t care about you ?’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘ only that he didn’t care about me till he’d met 
me. He couldn’t, you see. He does care about me now.’ 

‘But how do you know?’ he asked blankly. ‘And what do 
you mean by—— ?’ 

‘You promised you wouldn’t object,’ I said; ‘ you know you 
did.’ 

‘But I wouldn’t have objected in any case,’ he replied in- 
dignantly. 

‘I’m not quite sure about that,’ I said. 

He looked at me wrathfully for a moment. 

‘I think Jack’s rather lucky myself,’ I suggested defiantly. 

Then the elderly gentleman’s wrath broke down, and he burst 
out laughing. 

‘Upon my word,’ he said, ‘I really think he is.’ 





HENRY MARTLEY. 
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The Lament of Achilles. 


HOUGH thrice around the walls of trembling Troy 
I drag the mangled limbs of Hector slain— 
Though from revenge I snatch a fevered joy, 
And drink relentless fury to the drain— 
Silent in death my loved Patroclus lies, 
Nor can revenge unseal his sightless eyes. 


By shedding blood no sin is washed away ; 
By shedding blood no grief can be atoned. 
Though Ilion youths in dust deplore the day, 
Though Ilion hearts for all my groans have groaned, 
How is mine agony decreased by theirs, 
Or my despair the less for their despairs ? 


Better, Patroclus, to the shades with thee 
Should I descend, than drag a weary life ; 
Because without thy presence there can be 
No joy in peace, no joy in battle-strife— 
No‘ gladness in the daylight’s golden gleam, 
And nothing save illusion in night’s dream. 


If in my sleep I hasten to thy side, 
There simply comes a double woe with waking. 
No single death, but many hast thou died, 
When‘every daydawn brings a new forsaking— 
No single death, because, with added pain, 
I part from thee again and yet again. 


Shall I approach the gods with gratefulness, 
That what they gave it pleaseth them to take ?>— 
Perchance they gather joy from our distress, 
And'glutjthemselves with human hearts that break ; 
They boast indeed a table richly stored, 
And mass of earthly sorrows on their board. 
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Fate or the gods, not godlike do I deem 
This sport with what is noblest, truest, best. 
They who have fashioned love to be a dream 
That shall perturb and dissipate our rest, 
Themselves unloved and loveless, watch the show 
Played by the puppets of their will below. 


Far downs lie swathed in swaddling-bands of white ; 
O’er dismal seas the moon looks faintly red. 
Across the woodlands comes the whispering night, 
Mother of dreams, with chill and clammy tread. 
O friend, I turn for solace to thy dear 
Familiar face—and lo, thou art not here! 


When in thine eyes I gazed and thou in mine, 
We did not note the war-steed’s eager neigh ; 
We did not reck of women or of wine— 
We thought not of to-morrow nor to-day. 
We touched that spirit-world where there may be 
A better than the gods’ eternity. 


There came to me the father of thy foe— 
Unchilded sire and soon unkingdom’d king ; 
Before me in the dust he pleaded low ;— 
They heaped me treasures of his offering. 
He prayed, with ashes on his hoary head, 
That I would war no longer with the dead. 


For mangled Hector he, for thee I wept, 
Smit by contagion of his tearfulness. 
It was the silent night when warriors slept, 
But griefs like his and mine are slumberless ;— 
Like his and mine? Yet he hath many a son; 
Of friends, Patroclus, there can be but one. 


I thought of mine own father; and there is 
In deepest grief a somewhat of divine, 
Whereby we weep for others’ miseries : 
I thought of my own father and of thine. 
I, who had dragged dead Hector through the mire, 
Wept with my foe, and granted his desire. 
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Deem it not loss of dignity to thee 
That my revenge is briefer than my woe. 
There is a time for ire’s extremity— 
A time when it is worthier to forego. 
Think not forgiveness signifies forgetting, 
Because my wrath is less than my regretting. 


In a strange land ’tis fated I shall die, 
Nor see my sire, nor yet my country see.— 
Hast thou forgot the days when thou and I 
Wandered the fruitful fields of Thessaly ? 
Or hast thou, in a sleep that knows no end, 
Forgotten even that thou wast my friend ? 


If thou forgettest—if I must forget— 
O petty life!—that for a while we toil, 
By fleeting dreams of happiness beset, 
Heaping our treasures for oblivion’s spoil— 
Nursing a love that like a blossom fades, 
Nor even its memory reaching to the shades. 


But if for love eternal life there be— 
Sole earthly good that merits to abide— 
In yon Elysian shadow-land shall we 
Rejoice together that we loved and died. 
We will forget the parting and the pain, 
For joy that death hath bid us meet again. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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An Enquiry as to Rhyme. 


‘7 HAVE a theory about double rhymes for which I shall be 

attacked by the critics, but which I could justify perhaps 
on high authority, or, at least, analogy,’ wrote Mrs. Browning to 
a friend not long after the publication of one of her books. 
‘These volumes of mine have more double rhymes than any two 
books of English poems that ever to my knowledge were printed ; 
I mean of English poems, not comic. Now of double rhymes in 
use, which are perfect rhymes, you are aware how few there are, 
and yet you are also aware of what are admirable in effect in 
making a rhythm various and vigorous double rhyming in 
English poetry. Therefore I have used a certain license; and 
after much thoughtful study of the Elizabethan writers have 
ventured it with the public. And do you tell me—you who 
object to the use of a different vowel in a double rhyme—why you 
rhyme (as everybody does, without blame from everybody) given 
to heaven, when you object to my rhyming remember to chamber ? 
The analogy is all on my side, and I believe that the spirit of the 
English language is also.’ 

Here Mrs. Browning raises a question of interest to all who 
have paid any attention to the technic of verse. No doubt, 
double rhymes do give vigour and variety to a poem, although 
no modern English lyrist has really rivalled the magnificent 
medieval ‘ Dies Irae,’ wherein the double rhymes thrice repeated 
fall one after the other like the beating of mighty trip-hammers. 
There is no doubt also that the English language is not so fertile 
in double rhymes as the Latin, the German, or the Italian; and 
that some of the English poets, clutching for these various and 
vigorous effects, have refused to abide by the strict letter of the 
law, and have claimed the license of modifying the emphatic 
vowel from one line to its mate. Mrs. Browning defends this 
revolt, and finds it easy to retort on her correspondent that he 
himself has ventured to link heaven and given. Many another 
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poet has coupled these unwilling words; and not a few have also 
married river and ever, meadow and shadow, spirit and inherit. 

Mrs. Browning is prepared to justify herself by authority or at 
least by analogy; and yet, in bringing about the espousal of 
chamber and remember, she is evidently aware that it is no love- 
match she is aiding and abetting, but at best a marriage of 
convenience. She pleads precedence to excuse her infraction of 
a statute the general validity of which she apparently admits. 
The most that she claims is that the tying together of chamber 
and remember is permissible. She seems to say that these 
ill-mated pairs are, of course, not the best possible rhymes, 
but that, since double rhymes are szarce in English, the lyrist 
may, now and then, avail himself of the second best. An 
American poet of my acquaintance is bolder than the British 
poetess; he has the full courage of his convictions. He assures 
me that he takes pleasure in the tying together of incompatible 
words like river and ever, meadow and shadow, finding in these 
arbitrary matings a capricious and agreeable relief from the 
monotony of more regular rhyming. To me this is as though he 
did not object to the bonds of matrimony, but appreciated also 
the occasional advantages of free love. 

This forces us to consider the basis upon which any theory 
of ‘ allowable’ rhymes must rest—any theory, that is, which, after 
admitting that certain rhymes are exact and absolutely adequate, 
asserts also that certain other combinations of terminal words, 
although they do not rhyme completely and to the satisfaction 
of all, are still tolerable. This theory accepts certain rhymes as 
good, and it claims in addition certain others as ‘good enough.’ 
Upon these latter a stigma rests, it is true, but not quite justly, 
since their union is not really illegitimate ; although they cannot 
show any wedding certificate, their friends like to believe that 
they may have been morganatically married once upon a time. 

The objection to the pairing of spirit and inherit, of remember 
and chamber, and the like, cannot be founded upon the fact that in 
the accepted orthography of the English language the spelling of 
the terminations differs. Rayme has to do with pronunciation 
and not with orthography; rhyme is a match between sounds. 
The symbols that represent these sounds—or that may misrepre- 
sent them more or less violently—are of little consequence. What 
is absurdly called a ‘rhyme to the eye’ is a flagrant impossibility, 
or else though may pair off with enough, clean with ocean, and 
plague with ague, The eye is not the judge of sound, any more 
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than the nose is the judge of colour. Height is not a rhyme to 
eight ; but it is a rhyme to sight, to bite, to proselyte, and to indict. 
So one does not rhyme with either gone or tone; but it does with 
sonand with bun. Tomband cond and rhomb and bomb are not 
rhymes; but tomb and doom, and spwme and rhewm are. The 
objection to the linking together of meadow and shadow, and of ever 
and river, is far deeper than any superficial difference of spelling ; 
it is rooted in the difference of the sounds themselves. In spite 
of the invention of printing, or even of writing itself, the final 
appeal of poetry is still to the ear and not to the eye. 

Probably the first utterances of man were rhythmic, and 
certainly poetry had advanced far toward perfection long before 
the alphabet was devised as an occasional substitute for speech. 
In the beginning the poet had to charm the ears of those whom 
he sought to move, since there was then no way by which he 
could reach the eye also. To the rhapsodists verse was an oral art 
solely, as it is always for the dramatists, whose speeches must fall 
trippingly from the tongue, or fail of their effect. The work 
of the lyrist—writer of odes, minnesinger, troubadour, ballad- 
minstrel—has always been intended to be said or sung ; that it 
should be read is an after-thought only. Even to-day, when the 
printing-press has us all under its wheels, it is by our tongues 
that we possess ourselves of the poetry we truly relish. A poem 
is not really ours till we know it by heart, and can say it to 
ourselves, or at least until we have read it aloud, and until we can 
quote it freely. Ifa poem has actually taken hold on our souls, 
it rings in our ears, even if we happen to be visualisers also, and 
can call up at will the printed page whereon it is preserved. 

This fact, that poetry is primarily meant to be spoken aloud 
rather than read silently, although obvious enough when plainly 
stated, has not been firmly grasped by many of those who have 
considered the technic of the art, and therefore there is often 
obscurity in the current discussions of rhyme and rhythm. In 
the rhetoric of verse there is to-day not a little of the confusion 
which existed in the rhetoric of prose before Herbert Spencer 
put forth his illuminating and stimulating essay on the ‘ Philosophy 
of Style.’ Even in that paper he suggested that the Principle of 
Economy of effort was as applicable to verse as to prose; and he 
remarked that ‘ were there space, it might be worth while to 
inquire whether the pleasure we take in rhyme, and also that 
which we take in euphony, are not partly ascribable to the same 
general cause.’ 
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This Principle of Economy of Attention explains why it is 
that one style of speaking or writing is more effective than 
another, by reminding us that we have, at any given moment, 
only just so much power of attention, and that, therefore, however 
much of this power has to be employed on the form of any 
message must be subtracted from the total power, leaving just so 
much less attention available for the apprehension of the message 
itself. To convey a thought from one mind to another, we must 
use words the reception of which demands more or less mental 
force, and therefore that statement is best which carries the 
thought with the least verbal friction. Some friction there must 
be always; but the less there is, the more power of attention 
the recipient has left to master the transmitted thought. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Spencer did not spare the 
space to apply to verse this principle, which has been so helpful 
in the analysis of prose. He did go so far as to suggest that 
metrical language is more effective than prose, because when ‘ we 
haniineliy preadjust our perceptions tothe measured movement of 
verse’ it is ‘ probable that by so doing we economise attention.’ 
This suggestion has been elaborated by one of his disciples, Mr. 
Grant Allen, in his treatise on ‘Physiological Esthetics,’ and it has 
been formally controverted by the late Mr. Gurney, in his essay 
on the ‘ Power of Sound.’ Perhaps both Spencer and Gurney are 
right ; part of our pleasure in rhythm is due tothe fact that ‘ the 
mind may economise its energies by anticipating the attention 
required for each syllable,’ as the former says, and part of it is ‘of 
an entirely positive kind, acting directly on the sense,’ as the 
latter maintains. 

Whether or not Spencer’s Principle of Economy of Aitention 
adequately explains our delight in rhythm, there is no doubt that 
it can easily be utilised to construct a theory of rhyme, Indeed, 
it is the one principle which provides a satisfactory solution to 
the problem propounded by Mrs. Browning. No one can deny 
that more or less of our enjoyment of rhymed verse is due to the 
skill with which the poet satisfies with the second rhyme the 
expectation he has aroused with the first. When he ends a line 
with gray, or grow, or grand, we do not know which of the two 
score or more of possible rhymes to each of these the lyrist will 
select, and we await his choice with happy anticipation. If he 
should balk us of our pleasure, if he should omit the rhyme we 
had confidently counted upon, we are rudely awakened from our 
dream of delight, and we ask ourselves abruptly what has hap- 
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pened. It is as though the train of thought had run off the 
track. Spencer notes how we are put out by halting versification ; 
‘much as at the bottom of a flight of stairs a step more or less 
than we counted upon gives us a shock, so too does a misplaced 
accent or a supernumerary syllable.’ 

So, too, does an inaccurate or an arbitrary rhyme. If verse is 
something to be said or sung, if its appeal is to the ear primarily, 
if rhyme is a terminal identity of sound, then any theory of 
‘allowable’ rhymes is impossible, since an ‘allowable’ rhyme is 
necessarily inexact, and thus may tend to withdraw attention 
from the matter of the poem to its manner. No doubt there are 
readers who do not notice the incompatibility of these matings, 
and there are others who notice yet do not care; but the 
more accurately trained the ear is, the more likely these alliances 
are to annoy, and the less exact the rhyme the more likely the 
ear is to discover the discrepancy. The only safety for the 
rhymester who wishes to be void of all offence is to risk no union 
of sounds against whose marriage anybody knows any just cause 
or impediment. Perhaps a wedding within the prohibited degrees 
may be allowed to pass without protest now and again, but sooner 
or later somebody will surely forbid the banns. 

Just as a misplaced accent or a supernumerary syllable gives 
us a shock, so does the attempt of Mrs. Browning to pair off 
remember and chamber; so may also the attempt of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s correspondent to mate heaven and given, and of Tennyson 
to unite river and for ever, and of Poe to link together valleys 
and palace. The lapse from the perfect ideal may be but a trifle, 
but a lapse it is nevertheless. A certain percentage of our 
available attention may thus be wasted, and worse than wasted ; 
it may be called away from the poem itself, and absorbed sud- 
denly by the mere versification. For a brief moment we may ke 
forced to consider a defect of form, when we ought to have our 
minds absolutely free to receive the poet’s meaning. Wherever 
a poet cheats us of our expectancy of perfect rhyme, he forces us 
to pay exorbitant freight charges on the gift he has presented 
to us. 

It is to be noted, however, that as rhyme is a matching of 
sounds, certain pairs of words whose union is not beyond reproach 
can hardly be rejected without pedantry, since the ordinary pro- 
nunciation of cultivated men takes no account of the slight dif- 
ferences of sound audible if the words are uttered with absolute 
precision. Thus Tennyson in the ‘ Revenge’ rhymes Devon and 
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Heaven; and thus Lowell in the ‘ Fable for Critics’ rhymes ére- 
sistible and untwistable. In ‘Elsie Venner’ Dr. Holmes held up 
to derision ‘the inevitable rhyme of Cockney and Yankee be- 
ginners, morn and dawn ;’ but, at the risk of revealing myself as 
a Yankee of New York, I must confess that any pronunciation of 
this pair of words seems to me stilted that does not make them 
quite impeccable as a rhyme. 

It is in the ‘ Adventures of Philip’ that Thackeray records his 
hero’s disapproval of a poet who makes fire rhyme with Marire, 
Even if the rhyme is made accurate to the ear, it is only by con- 
victing the lyrist of carelessness of speech—not to call it vulgarity 
of pronunciation. But Dr. Holmes himself, sharp as he was upon 
those who rhymed dawn and morn, was none the less guilty 
of a peccadillo quite as reprehensible—Zlizas and advertisers. 
Whittier ventured to chain Eva not only with leave her and 
receive her, which suggest a slovenly utterance, but also with give 
her, river, and never, which are all of them wrenched from their 
true sounds to force them unto a vain and empty semblance of a 
rhyme. A kindred Cockney recklessness can be found in one of 
Mrs. Browning’s misguided modernisations of Chaucer : 


Now grant my ship some smooth haven win her, 
I follow Statius first, and then Corinna. 


In each of these cases the poet takes out a wedding license for 
his couplet, only at th> cost of compelling the reader to miscall 
the names of these ladies, and to address them as Marire, Elizer, 
Ever, and Corinner ; and though the rhymes themselves are thus 
placed beyond reproach, the poet is revealed as regardless of all 
delicacy and precision of speech. Surely such a vulgarity of 
pronunciation is as disenchanting as any vulgarity in grammar. 
Far less offensive than this wilful slovenliness, and yet akin to 
it, is the trick of forcing an emphasis upon a final syllable which 
is naturally short, in order that it may be made to rhyme with a 
syllable which is naturally long. For example, in that exquisite 
lyric of Lovelace’s, ‘To Althea from Prison,’ in the second quatrain 
of the second stanza we find that we must prolong the final syllable 
of the final word : 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 


Here the rhyme evades us unless we read the last word 
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libertee. But what then are we to do with the same word in the 
second quatrain of the first stanza? To get his rhyme here, the 
poet insists on our reading the last word libertie : 


When I lie tangled in her hai: 
And fettered to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


Lovelace thus forces us not only to give an arbitrary pronun- 
ciation to the final word of his refrain, but also to vary this 
arbitrary pronunciation from stanza to stanza, awkwardly arrest- 
ing our attention to no purpose, when we ought to be yielding 
ourselves absolutely to the charm of his most charming poem. 
Many another instance of this defect in craftsmanship can be 
discovered in the English poets, one of them in a lyric by that 
master of metrics, Poe, who opens the ‘ Haunted Palace’ with a 
quatrain in which tenanted is made to mate with head: 


In the greenest of our valleys, 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 


In the one poem of Walt Whitman’s in which he seemed 
almost willing to submit to the bonds of rhyme and metre, and 
which—perhaps fer that reason partly—is the lyric of his now 
best known and best beloved, in ‘O Captain, My Captain,’ 
certain of the rhymes are possible only by putting an impossible 
stress upon the final syllables of both words of the pair : 


The port is near, the bells T hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring. 


And again : 


For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths, for you the shores a-crowding ; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning. 


In all these cases—Lovelace’s, Poe’s, Whitman’s—we find that 
the Principle of Economy of Attention has been violated, with a 
resulting shock which diminishes somewhat our pleasure in the 
poems, delightful as they are, each in its several way. We have 
been called to bestow a momentary consideration on the mecha- 
nism of the poem, when we should have preferred to reserve all 
our power to receive the beauty of its spirit. 
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It may be doubted whether any pronunciation, however 
violently dislocated, can justify Whittier’s joining of bruiséd 
and crusade in his ‘To England, or Browning’s conjunction 
of windows and Hindoos im his ‘ Youth and Art.’ In ‘ Cristina’ 
Browning tries to combine moments and endowments; in his 
‘ Another Way of Love’ he conjoins spider and consider; and in 
his ‘ Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister’ he binds together horsehairs 
and Corsair’s. Perhaps one reason why Browning has made his 
way so slowly with the broad public—whom every poet must con- 
quer at last, or in the end confess defeat—is that his rhymes are 
sometimes violent and awkward, and sometimes complicated and 
arbitrary. The poet has revelled in his own ingenuity in com- 
pounding then, and so he flourishes them in the face of the 
reader. The Principle of Economy of Attention demands that in 
serious verse the rhyme must be not only so accurate as to escape 
remark, but also wholly unstrained. It must seem natural, neces- 
sary, obvious, even inevitable, or else our minds are wrested from 
a rapt contemplation of the theme to a disillusioning consideration 
of the sounds by which it is bodied forth. 

‘Really the metre of some of the modern poems I have read, 
said Coleridge, ‘ bears about the same relation to metre, properly 
understood, that dumb-bells do to music; both are for exercise, 
and pretty severe too, I think.’ A master of metre Browning 
proved himself again and again, very inventive in the new rbythms 
he introduced, and almost unfailingly felicitous; and yet there 
are poems of his in which the rhymes impose on the reader a 
steady muscular exercise. In ‘The Glove,’ for example, there not 
only abound manufactured rhymes, each of which in turn arrests 
the attention, and each of which demands a most conscientious 
articulation before the ear can apprehend it; but witha persistent 
perversity the poet puts the abnormal combination first, and puts 
last the normal word with which it is to be united in wedlock. 
Thus aghast I’m precedes pastime, and well swear comes before 
elsewhere. This is like presenting us with the answer before 
propounding the riddle. 

In comic verse, of course, difficulty gaily vanquished may be a 
part of the joke, and an adroit and unexpected rhyme may be a 
witticism in itself. But in the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’ and in the 
‘Fable for Critics’ it is generally the common word that comes 


. before the uncommon combination the alert rhymester devises to 


accompany it. When a line of Barham’s ends with Mephistopheles 
we wonder how he is going to solve the difficulty, and our expecta- 
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tion is swiftly gratified with coffee lees ; and when Lowell informs 
us that Poe 


. . « talks like a book of iambs and pentameters, 
we bristle our ears while he adds: . 
In a way to make people of common sense damn metres. 


But ‘The Glove’ is not comic in intent ; the core of it is tragic, 
and the shell is at least romantic. Perhaps a hard and brilliant 
playfulness of treatment might not be out of keeping with the 
psychologic subtlety of its catastrophe ; but not a few readers 
resentfully reject the misplaced ingenuity of the wilfully artificial 
double rhymes. The incongruity between the matter of the poem 
and the manner of it attracts attention to the form, and leaves us 
the less for the fact. 

It would be interesting to know just why Browning chose to 
do what he did in ‘The Glove’ and in more than one other poem. 
He bad his reasons, doubtless, for he was no unconscious warbler 
of unpremeditated lays. If he refused to be loyal to the Prin- 
ciple of Economy of Attention, he knew what he was doing. It 
was not from any heedlessness—like that of Emerson when he 
recklessly rhymed woodpecker with bear; or like that of Lowell 
when he boldly insisted on rhyming the same woodpecker with 
hear. Emerson and Lowell—and Whittier also—it may be noted, 
were none of them enamoured of technic; and when a couplet or 
a quatrain or a stanza of theirs happened to attain perfection, as 
these do not infrequently, we cannot but feel it to be only a 
fortunate accident. They were not untiring students of versifica- 
tion, for ever seeking to spy out its mysteries and to master its 
secrets, as Milton was, and Tennyson and Poe. 

And yet no critic has more satisfactorily explained the essen- 
tial necessity of avoiding discords than did Lowell when he 
affirmed ‘ that not only metre but even rhyme itself was not with- 
out suggestion in outward nature. Look at the pine, how its 
branches, balancing each other, ray out from the tapering stem in 
stanza after stanza, how spray answers to spray, strophe and 
antistrophe, till the perfect tree stands an embodied ode, Nature’s 
triumphant vindication of proportion, number, and harmony. 
Who can doubt the innate charm of rhyme who has seen the blue 
river repeat the blue o’erhead; who has been ravished by the 
visible consonance of the tree growing at once toward an upward 
and a downward heaven on the edge of the twilight cave ; or who 
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has watched how, as the kingfisher flitted from shore to shore, his 
visible echo flies under him, and completes the fleeting couplet in 
the visionary vault below? . . . You must not only expect, but 
you must expect in the right way; you must be magnetised 
beforehand in every fibre by your own sensibility in order that 
you may feel what and how you ought.’ 

Here Lowell is in full agreement with Poe, who declared that 
‘what, in rhyme, first and principally pleases, may be referred to 
the human sense or appreciation of equality.’ But there is no 
equality in the sound of valleys and of palace, and so the human 
sense is robbed of its pleasure ; and there is no consonance, visible 
or audible, between woodpecker and hear, and so we are suddenly 
demagnetised by our own sensibility, and cannot feel what and 
how we ought. 

So long as the poet gives us rhymes exact to the ear and com- 
pletely satisfactory to the sense to which they appeal, he has 
solid ground beneath his feet; but if once he leaves this, then is 
chaos come again. Admit given and heaven, and you cannot deny 
chamber and remember. Having relinquished the principle of 
uniformity of sound, you land yourself logically in the wildest 
anarchy. Allow shadow and meadow to be legitimate, and how 
can you put the bar sinister on hear and woodpecker? Indeed, I 
fail to see how you can help feeling that John Phoenix was 
unduly harsh when he rejected the poem of a Young Astronomer 
beginning, ‘O would I had a telescope with fourteen slides!’ on 
account of the atrocious attempt in the second line to rhyme 
Pleiades with slides. 

Just as every instance of bad grammar interferes with the 
force of prose, so in verse every needless inversion and every 
defective rhyme interrupts the impression which the poet wishes 
to produce. The greatest poets have accepted the obligation, and 
there is scarcely an imperfect rhyme in all Shakespeare’s works and 
in all Milton’s, And there are really very few in Pope’s poems, 
although there may seem to be many, for since Queen Anne’s day 
our language has modified its pronunciation here and there, 
leaving only to the Irish now the tea which is a perfect rhyme to 
obey, and the join which is a perfect rhyme to line. 

Perhaps the prevalence in English verse of the intolerable 
‘ allowable’ rhymes is due in part to an acceptance of what seems 
like an evil precedent, to be explained away by our constantly 
changing pronunciation. Perhaps it is due in part also to the 
present wretched orthography of our language. The absurd 
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‘rhymes to the eye’ which abound in English are absent from 
Italian verse and from French. The French, as the inheritors 
through the Latin of the great Greek tradition, have a finer 
respect for form, and strive constantly for perfection of technic, 
although the genius of their language seems to us far less lyric 
than ours. Théodore de Banville, in his little book on French 
versification, declares formally and emphatically that there is no 
such thing as a poetic license. And Voltaire, in a passage 
admirably rendered into English by the late Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, says that the French ‘ insist that the rhyme shall cost 
nothing to the ideas, that it shall be neither trivial, nor too far 
fetched ; we exact vigorously in a verse the same purity, the same 
precision, as in prose. We do not admit the smallest license ; we 
require an author to carry without a break all these chains, yet 
that he should appear ever free.’ 

In a language as unrhythmic as the French, rhyme is far more 
important than it need be in a lilting and musical tongue like 
our own; but in the masterpieces of the English lyrists, as in 
those of the French, rhyme plays along the edges of a poem, ever 
creating the expectation it swiftly satisfies and giving most 
pleasure when its presence is felt and not flaunted. Like the 
dress of the well-bred woman, which sets off her beauty without 
attracting attention to itself, rhyme must be adequate and un- 
obtrusive, neither too fine nor too shabby, but always in perfect 
taste. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
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A Legend of Jamaica. 


T is curious that there should exist so few architectural remains 
of the great houses which must once have been spread over 
Jamaica in its days of wealth and prosperity—a period not so very 
farremote. The walls of the Cathedral at Spanish Town are covered 
with costly monuments and inscriptions to members of some of 
the noblest families of England, proprietors as well as officials, 
who lived and died upon their estates ; yet traces of their occupa- 
tion are much more scanty than in the smaller and humbler island 
of Barbados. Among the evidences, however, of former splendour 
are the relics of Rose Hall, in the parish of St. James, near 
Montego Bay, on the north-west coast of the island. The ruins 
of a fine gateway still mark the entrance to what were extensive 
and well-kept grounds, but have now degenerated into tangled 
bush. The house itself is thus described in Hakewell’s Picturesque 
Tour of Jamaica, published in 1820, ‘ It is placed at a delightful 
elevation and commands a very extensive sea view. Its general 
appearance has much of the character of a handsome Italian villa. 
A double flight of stone steps leads to an open Portico, giving 
access to the entrance hall, on the left of which is the eating-room, 
and on the right the drawing-room, behind which are other apart- 
ments for domestic purposes. The right wing, fitted up with 
great elegance and enriched with painting and gilding, was the 
private apartment of the late Mrs. Palmer, and the left wing is 
occupied as servants’ apartments and offices. The principal stair- 
case, in the body of the house, is a specimen of joinery in maho- 
gany and other costly woods seldom excelled, and leads to a suite 
. of chambers in the upper story.’ The staircase which so excited 
Mr. Hakewell’s admiration still remains, but time has played sad 
havoc with the decorations and gilding. The house is said to 
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have been built about 1760, probably on the site of an older 
building, and to have cost 30,000/. Around it has hung for 
years a cloud of dusky rumours of old sins. Doubts as to their 
truth have only recently been raised by inquiries set on foot at 
the instance of Lady Blake, the wife of the late Governor, who 
took a great interest in the legends. 

More than a hundred years ago Rose Hall was the property of 
a Mrs. Palmer, who resided there with the Hon. John Palmer, her 
fourth husband. Probably inspired by a feeling that such a large 
number of spouses, ‘such a large and rich matrimonial experi- 
ence’ (as the minister said about the Woman of Samaria), was tot 
fair play to ordinary spinsters, a legend sprang up that Mrs. 
Palmer had murdered all her lords. The mode of disposing of 
her first was left to the imagination ; but the lady was accused of 
having poured molten lead into the ears of her second; while 
she got rid of her third by causing one of her slaves to.cut his 
throat. A Mr. Broderick, who was at one time overseer of the 
estate, writes as late as 1895, ‘The marks of the blood staias were 
still on the floor, when I was removed to another estate’! Nor 
was this all. It was rumoured that Mr. Palmer, husband Number 
4, having cause to fear a similar fate for himself, incited some 
female slaves to kill his wife, which they were nothing loath to 
do, being provoked by her cruelties. They therefore smothered 
her between the mattresses of her bed at the neighbouring 
estate—Palmyra, which also belonged to her, and when her 
body was found her hand was said to be still grasping a horse- 
whip. 

The reader must be difficult to please if he does not consider 
these horrors a satisfactory instalment. Here, in Jamaica, is the 
decaying home of ancient cruelty and opulence. The blood of 
the murdered Number 3 still darkens the floor, as if Rose Hall 
were Holyrood. A lady so fair that four bridegrooms sought her 
hand, yet fatal as the Bride of Tobias, and fierce to the extent of 
going to bed with a horsewhip, is finally taken eff by a conspiracy 
of her trembling Fourth and her cowering retainers. Mrs. Palmer 
arises before the timid eye of imagination a3 that appailing 
character, a Female Bluebeard. Her motives for incessant murder 
are left to fancy, which sees Mr. Palmer climbing the stairs 
panelled with costly mahogany, and glancing, in hope of a de- 
liverer, along the dusty road. Far below the gloomy yet luxurious 
mansion rings with the screams of Octoroon:, whom Mrs. Paliner 

Hu? 
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is correcting. Then comes the sultry night of whispered counsels, 
naked feet slither along the polished floors, dark hands bear the 
fatal bolster, ‘ Put out the light, and then, put out the light,’ 
whispers Mr. P. There is a struggle, a gasp, a corpse clinging 
to a horsewhip, 

And a grisly ghost 

At each bed-post 


of the emancipated planter. No questions are asked, and Mr. 
Palmer busies himself with the composition of his late spouse’s 
epitaph, now to be read in the Parish Church of Montego Bay. 
Here follows this tribute of a bereaved husband to the virtues of 
Mrs. Palmer: 
NEAR THIS PLACE 
ARE DEPOSITED THE REMAINS OF 


MRS. ROSA PALMER 


WHO DIED ON THE FIRST DAY OF MAY, 1790. 
HER MANNERS WERE OPEN, CHEERFUL, AND AGREEABLE, AND BEING 
BLESSED WITH A PLENTIFUL FORTUNE 
HOSPITALITY DWELT WITH HER AS LONG AS HEALTH PERMITTED HER 
TO ENJOY SOCIETY. 

EDUCATED BY THE ANXIOUS CARE OF A REVEREND DIVINE, HER FATHER, 
HER CHARITIES WERE NOT OSTENTATIOUS BUT OF A NOBLER KIND ; 
SHE WAS WARM IN HER ATTACHMENTS TO HER FRIENDS 
AND GAVE THE MOST SIGNAL PROOF OF IT 
IN THE LAST MOMENTS OF HER LIFE. 





THIS TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION AND RESPECT 
IS ERECTED BY HER HUSBAND 
THE HONOURABLE JOHN PALMER 
AS A MONUMENT OF HER WORTH 
AND OF HIS GRATITUDE. 


In the churchyard a stone, marking the place where she was 
actually buried, records : 


UNDERNEATH THIS STONE 
ARE DEPOSITED THE REMAINS OF 


ROSA PALMER 


WIFE OF THE HON. JOHN PALMER 
WHO DIED ON THE IST DAY OF MAY 1790 
AGED 72 YEARS. 
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Here the advanced age of Mrs. Palmer (which we have hitherto 
forborne to mention) rather clashes with the romantic ideal. She 
cannot, at seventy-two, have been so fair that men simply could 
not resist her fatal charms. Moreover, four husbands are not, after 
all, such a liberal allowance. We like to think of Mrs. Palmer as 
about twenty-seven at the time of her decease, with every prospect 
before her of many future nuptials. On the other hand, that, at 
seventy-two, she should still contemplate the slaughter of her 
lord, still cling to her horsewhip, speaks volumes for the energy 
and tenacity of her character. The monument which attests the 
fondness of Mr. Palmer, and the unobtrusive virtues of the 
deceased, is from the chisel of Bacon, very elaborate in the florid 
style of the period. It is said that the gratitude of Mr. Palmer 
expended 3,000/. on this work of art. Above the mantle of 
the inscribed slab is an urn, over which stoops a female draped 
figure, three-quarters life size. One knee is resting on the 
pedestal, and botl: hands are occupied in wreathing the urn with 
a garland of flowers. Further details are not necessary, but 
at the base of the monument there is a discoloration of the 
stone, ‘ probably a species of jasper,’ which imaginative minds 
have discovered to be blood, while others have descried a bluish 
streak round the neck of the figure like the ‘ mark of a hang- 
man’s rope.’ 

So much for romance. 

The real facts about Mrs. Rosa Palmer’s life as revealed by 
the records of the island, which have been carefully searched 
by Mr. E. N. McLaughlin and Mr. Leslie Alexander, are as 
follows. She was the daughter of the Rev. John Kelly, Rector of 
the parish of St. Elizabeth, and was born in 1718. On July 16, 
1746, she married Henry Fanning, who died January 28, 1747, 
having made his will two days before his death, by which he left 
‘his dearest and best beloved wife’ all his property, and appointed 
her sole executrix of his will. There is internal evidence in the 
will that Fanning had been a man of delicate health. The date 
of her second marriage with George Ash is uncertain, but in 1752 
Ash executed his will, and, with the exception of a legacy of 3001. 
to his brother, left the whole of his estate to his ‘ dearly beloved 
wife Rosa Ash.’ He must have died shortly afterwards, for in 
1753 his widow married Norwood Witter, and the marriage 
settlement recites that she was then seised of Rose Hall and 
other real estate in the parish of St. James. Mr, Witter, who 
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was made a Member of Council in 1760, appears to have died in 
1765, his will having been proved early in 1766. In 1767 Rosa 
Witter was married, for the fourth time, to Mr. John Palmer, of 
St. James’s. In 1777 she made her will, in which, after sundry 
bequests, she gives ‘unto my dearly beloved husband, John 
Palmer (who is most deserving thereof), all the residue of her 
property. She died, as has been said, on May 1, 1790, at the 
age of seventy-two years, her married life with Mr. Palmer having 
lasted twenty-three years. 

The evidence of these wills goes to show that she enjoyed the 
affection and confidence of her husbands, and the words of her 
own will and the disposition of her property are evidence of the 
love she bore her last husband, who has been supposed to have 
incited his slaves to her murder. Being possessed of so much 
property, and eligible ladies perhaps being scarce, it is not won- 
derful that her hand should have been eagerly sought by men of 
good position, and it is impossible to believe that these could 
violently be disposed of without some investigation being held, 
of which there is not a trace. 

Mr. Palmer also appears to have rejoiced in matrimony, for he 
was married three times. His first wife was a Miss Vaughan, of 
Bristol, who does not seem to have resided in Jamaica; and his 
two sons by her were certainly settled in England at the time of 
their father’s death. Mrs. Rosa Palmer was his second wife. A 
little over two years after her death, that is to say in 1792, he 
married Miss Rebecca Anne James, a young lady then in her 
twentieth year, the daughter of a well-known man in Trelawny. 
In 1797, five years after his last marriage, Mr. Palmer died, 
leaving no issue except the two sons by his first wife. Two 
months after his death his widow first leased and next settled her 
property on trust, and then left Jamaica for England, from which 
she seems never to have returned. 

All attempts having failed to produce any positive evidence 
implicating Mrs. Rosa Palmer, and all the negative evidence 
being against her alleged crimes, an effort has been made to 
saddle them upon her successor, Mrs. Rebecca Anne Palmer ; but 
this is still more hopeless, for she never had three husbands to get 
rid of. Further, on her husband’s death, she released all claim to 
Rose Hall and Palmyra, and disposed of her own property, Brandon 
Hill, ‘ being shortly about to depart this island for the kingdom 
of Great Britain,’ as is recited in the deed of settlement. She 
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could not therefore have been murdered by the slaves of Rose 
Hall. It is useless also to try to fix the allegations on any 
hypothetical Mrs. Palmer of a more recent date, for it is evidently 
round the Mrs. Palmer of Bacon’s monument that the rumours 
have sprung up. 

After studying all the pamphlets, newspaper correspondence, 
and the historical records, collected with such industry by Mr. 
McLaughlin, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Feurtado, and others, I am 
convinced that the origin of the legends may be deduced in some 
such way as this. From having been so long the mistress in her 
own right of Rose Hall estate and its belongings, Mrs. Rosa 
Palmer was not unlikely to be of a masterful disposition, if not 
absolutely severe with her slaves. There is a story told that she 
used to drop ‘molten grease’ on the mahogany floors, that she 
might detect whether the servants had properly polished them 
next day. This is just the sort of little bit of cunning that the 
negroes would cherish in their memories, and no doubt the story 
would be told round the countryside. Where a person is disliked, 
the ‘molten grease’ might easily be transformed into ‘ molten 
lead’ which did for husband Number 2. When a lady has been 
married four times, it is very seldom that you do not hear whispers 
of how she treated her first husbands, though the rumours may 
not go the length of murder. Not very long after her death, viz. 
in 1795 and 1796, the Maroon War took place, and stories of 
deeds of horror must have been rife in the district. Bacon 
finished the monument in 1794, but it probably was not in its 
place tilla year or two later. When it was erected, and the 
sinister discolorations appeared upon the marble, they would be 
quite enough for a credulous and ignorant people to fasten upon 
the unhappy subject of the epitaph some of the crimes that had 
taken place more recently. In after days her severities would be 
magnified a hundred-fold, and stories would be invented to account 
for what they would regard as the evidence of the monument. 
In the description of Rose Hall, quoted from Mr. Hakewell, there 
is no mention of any legend attaching to it; and it is high time 
that reflections against the memory of Mrs. Palmer should be 
omitted from Jamaica Handbooks and Guides of a recent date, 
until, at all events, some germ of evidence is produced for their 
veracity. 

Here we have, in fact, an ‘aetiological myth,’ evolved to account 
for certain natural stains and flaws on a monument. Archaeo- 
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logists are familiar with Greek myths which were originally 
intended to explain the peculiarities of ancient works of art. 
They are seldom to the credit of the gods represented, but no 
heathen deity has suffered more unjustly than the lady ‘with 
whom hospitality dwelt,’ the unfortunate Mrz. Palmer. 


F. M. ALLEYNE. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


ICKENS is a writer so singular, or rather so unique, that we 
always welcome a sincere and careful commentary on this 
popular master. Such a commentary, of the highest interest, is 
offered by Mr. George Gissing in his Charles Dickens (Blackie & 
Son). Oae would be glad to see this excellent volume published 
uniform with a new set of Dickens’s works. Mr. Gissing, as far 
as I have read his own novels, is a ‘realist ;’ that is, one of the 
‘idealists’ who select and present the more disagreeable facts of 
life. Every artist, whether he knows it or not, is obliged to be 
an idealist. He has his theory of life as a whole, his idea, and he 
sets it forth in a set of selected observations. Nobody can display 
the whole of life in a work of art, ‘nobody can compete with 
life” Everybody must select, and he selects in accordance with 
his temperament, his theory, and his idea of the nature and limits 
of his art. Mr. Gissing, I believe, mainly selects unhappy things, 
and pushes to unhappy conclusions. Dickens, with plenty of squalid 
fact, adds abundance of cheerful details. He converts naughty 
people as rapidly as Shakespeare does, has a Shakespearian 
tolerance of rogues—Mr. Jingle or Paroles—and of two possible 
conclusions prefers the less probable, the ‘happy ending.’ His 
conventions are not Mr. Gissing’s conventions; his idealism is 


not Mr. Gissing’s idealism. 
* * 


” 

Thus Bill Sikes, Nancy, the Dodger, do not offend the modest 
ear in their language. They never employ those words, mostly 
beginning with B or D, into which an uneducated love of 
emphasis commonly hurries the unrefined. Perhaps a realist 
would crowd his pages with the naughty words of Nancy and the 
Dodger. This expedient the realist would call ‘art.’ But it 
would be no more ‘art’ than is real water, or a real cab, or the 
real horses of Cyrano on the stage. We know very well what 
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kind of terms Mr. Sikes actually employed. They may be left, 
as by Dickens, to our memory or fancy. An appendix full of 
oaths and obscenities aw naturel might be added, though rather 


a luxury than a necessity. 
* * 


* 

One might have expected Mr. Gissing to be severe, in the 
modern way, on Dickens’s failings. How cowardly not to make 
Mr. Sikes swear, ‘ just like hisself’! How foolish that pandering 
to public frivolity which makes Mr. Micawber prosper and 
punishes Mr. Pecksniff beyond the probable! But Mr. Gissing 
is not severe. He sees, but declines to chastise with scorn, these 
failings of the master. He notes the tippling of the Pickwickians; 
very wrong, of course, but to be taken in a sense purely Pick- 
wickian. I do not believe that people ever drank so much, and 
with such impunity. Our people were not so abandoned to milk 
punch in the Thirties. The liquor was as symbolical as anything 
in Maeterlinck. To be sure, it was a survival of our alcoholic 
traditions— perhaps a legacy of the Restoration. 


* * 
* 

Mr. Gissing even defends the ‘ reality ’ of Dickens’s characters. 
Here one can hardly follow him, or not always. Where there is 
‘unreality’ Mr. Gissing thinks that it arises mainly ‘ from necessi- 
ties of plot.’ I would rather attribute it to the essentially 
fantastic character of Dickens’s imagination. Can Mr. Gissing 
defend the naturalness of Quilp? Dickens invented fantasies, 
and sought for them in Nature. He discovered the real Mr. Venus 
when he was some way into ‘ Our Mutual Friend,’ and he simply 
inserted Venus just because he was fantastic. So he inserted 
Mrs. Gamp, an after-thought, into Chuzzlewit. Mr. Gissing 
returns lovingly to our dear Sairey, that really Shakespearian 
masterpiece, whom Aristotle would have applauded. Voila enfin 
de la vraie comédie! In real life we shrink from Sairey, and 
condemn her. In fiction we take her to our bosoms. For art is 
not life, and a ‘realistic’ Sairey, or Squeers, would not be art, 
any more than is real water on the stage. ‘In what sense,’ asks ~ 
Mr. Gissing, ‘ can this figure in literature be called a copy of the 
human original?’ Why, in the only sense—in the sense of art. 
The Gamp of actual existence, reflected in art, is Sairey. Art 
is not life, but a reflection of life under certain pleasurable 
conditions. Nature never made a Sairey, any more than she 
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ever made a Clytemnestra or a Lady Macbeth. But she strove 
towards these ends ; and art—in the forms of Dickens, A“schylus, 
and Shakespeare—helped her to her aim. Mr. Gissing will find 
the root of the matter in Mr. Butcher’s work on Aristotle's 
Theory of Fine Art, including a translation of the Poetics. 
Sairey, says Mr. Gissing, is ‘a sublimation of the essence of 
Gamp.’ In the same way Mause Headrigg is a sublimation of 
the essence of the Covenanting female. This sublimation is pre- 
cisely what Aristotle demanded from art. Alice Marlow, on the 
other hand, in Little Dorrit, is pure fantasy animated with a 
‘moral purpose,’ with which art, as Aristotle justly argues, has 
nothing to do. In creating Miss Marlow, Dickens is the moral 
fontaisiste; in creating Mrs. Gamp he is the artist of genius. 


* ‘ * 

Mr. Gissing chooses Mr. Pecksniff as Dickens’s ‘ finest satiric 
portrait.’ I confess that, to me, Mr. Pecksniff does not seem to 
be a ‘portrait’ at all. I don’t know what he is, except a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever. Nobody was ever like Mr. Pecksniff, 
and it was a shame.to punish him with ferocity, as if he had been 


a practicable malefactor. 
* * 


* 

Mr. Gissing is copious on Dickens’s many types of the shrew ; 
he takes them more seriously than did the master, and would 
convert them, not in Dickens’s but in Orlick’s manner. Perhaps, 
when married, they were kittens: they grow up into cats, with 
claws. The distinction is well taken in an epigram by Mr. James 
Boswell of Auchinleck. About Dickens’s boys Mr. Gissing says 
little, but they are among his best things. Of course I do nct 
reckon Paul Dombey as a boy. Bailey Junior, Pip, David, 
Traddles, Trabs’s boy, Young Herbert Pocket, these and others, 
such as young Master Jellyby at a very early age, when he beat 
the people who rescued him from the area railings, these really 
are broths of boys. 


* * 
* 


As to Dickens regarded as a constructor, as a story-teller, Mr. 
Gissing is not too severe. ‘ Obviously he sat down with only the 
vaguest scheme.’ ‘Too obviously he did. Then his work left him 
month by month—an impossible system. New ideas occurred ; 
these demanded modifications in what had gone before; but that 
was already printed, and of the past—not to be recalled, not to be 
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altered. ‘A great situation must be led up to by careful and 
skilful foresight in character and event, precisely where his 
resources always failed him... Demand from him a contrived 
story, and he yields at once to the very rank and file of novelists,’ 
Occasionally he had laid out a scheme, like the fall of the 
crumbling house in the rather tedious Little Dorrit, which Mr, 
Gissing defends. But he had to turn out some twenty-four 
‘numbers ;’ his initial scheme had not stuff enough to fill the 
space: he poured into the mould any and all extraneous ideas 
that crossed his mind, and the result was an amorphous mass, 
‘Impossible ever to make changes in the early chapters of a 
story, however urgently the artist’s conscience demanded it; im- 
possible, in Dickens’s case, to see mentally as a whole the work on 
which he was engaged.’ These defects were inseparable from the 
system of ‘ numbers’ written from month to month, and published 
when written. Therefore Dickens must always suffer from his 
method. We are lost in the Ptolemaic cycle and epicycle of his 
intrigues. Moreover, he is of the stage, stagey, ‘misled by the 
footlights,’ those will-o’-the-wisps. ‘He saw murder at the end 
of every vista,’ murder and mystery. Now he was no Gaboriau ; 
his mysteries rather baffle attention than excite curiosity. He 
was not a story-teller at all. His best book is Pickwick, and 
Pickwick is not a story. Probably his second best book is David 
Copperfield, and who cares for the story of the mysterious iniqui- 
ties unmasked by Mr. Micawber, of all unlikely people? The 
stage and Wilkie Collins misled Dickens, his material method 
bamboozled him ; too often we do not get a chance of seeing him 
at his best, as himself. How good, how unique, how rich his best 
is, nobody has shown better than Mr. Gissing, from whom, @ 
priori, we had expected a different kind of verdict. ‘This thing’ 
(genius) ‘cometh not by prayer and fasting, nor by any amount 
of thinking about art. You have it, or you have it not,’ says Mr. 
Gissing, in words of gold. But suppose that ‘ you have it’ (which 
is to the last degree improbable), then by taking example from 
Dickens you can make more of it. His private circumstances 
and character hurried him into a maze of ‘engagements.’ He 
was caught into the wheels of the commercial machine. He had 
to work far too hard and far too fast, and to the injury of his 
art; for Dickens, as for Sir Walter, ‘there was no rest but in the 
woollen.’ If you ‘ have it,’ oh, young novelist, learn betimes not 
to be in a hurry. Now that Mr. Gissing has treated so ex- 
cellently of Dickens, one hopes that he will go on to Thackeray. 
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And why not to Fielding and Scott ? examining them, as here, in 
their relations to social evolution. But it may be cruel to 
suggest such an invasion of a novelist’s time. 


* * 
* 


From novels worldlings might learn a thing or two. ‘I desire 
to instruct myself in life,’ said the patristic commentator to the 
Prince of Bohemia. ‘By life I do not mean Thackeray’s novels, 
but the crimes and secret possibilities of our Society, and the 
principles of wise conduct among exceptional circumstances.’ 
‘You may gather some notions from Gaboriau, replied the 
stranger; ‘he is at least suggestive.’ 


* - 
* 

Now there are two cases occupying our law courts in which a 
knowledge of Gaboriau would have been useful, on the hypothesis 
(which I do not advance) of a criminal purpose. If you wish to 
disappear, leaving the impression that you are drowned, you 
should at least leave a corpus behind you. Any copus—or, 
rather, cadaver—of the right size is better than none at all. 
Again, if you must bury a coffin with something in it, to give the 
impression that A. or B. is dead and entombed, don’t fill the 
coffin with bricks. Inter a practicable corpse. A villain in a 
novel would not neglect these simple precautions, and, if a man 
of real resource, would see that the corpse was the body of an 
enemy, if of the right proportions. Readers who would act wisely 
in exceptional circumstances cannot neglect these maxims. French 
crimes are usually based on Montépin, whereas there is a marked 
lack of literary taste in the crude performances of our criminal 
classes. But in both countries the performers usually end by 
being pincés, or ‘run in;’ so that I would be understood to recom- 
mend a moral course. Anything else always ends in being ‘too 


ramified,’ 


call ~ 
» 


My lot in life is to defend France. The gentleman in 
Literature who often argues against a poetic element in French 
poetry finds in me a consistent adversary. Nor can I share the 
belief of M. Demolins in La Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons. ‘For 
stupidity, the creeping Saxon,’ says the Welsh poet, quoted by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. The house of Oliphant of Gask never 
intermarried with a Celt, and never had a poet, till about 1760 








































— 
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one of the line married a Miss Robertson of Struan. The conse- 
quence was that pleasing poet, Lady Nairne. Clearly there is 
nothing like crossing, and we are mostly the children, not of pure 
Anglo-Saxon lines, but of very mixed breeding. Left to them- 
selves, the Anglo-Saxons would have been terriblement enfoncés 
dans la matiére, as the Précieuse says, 


* * 
* 


M. Demolins holds that our education is superior to that of 
France. Here I do agree with him. Avec du Grec, on ne gate 
rien, and we have far more Greek than the French, though not 
nearly enough. But M. Demolins got his idea from ‘a Professor 
in the University of Dundee,’ and I rather think that he was not 
the Greek professor. In fact, I doubt if there is a chair of Greek 
in ‘the University of Dundee.’ For Greek I think they come, 
as Mr. James Crawley says, ‘to the other shop,’ St. Andrews. 
Instructed by Dundee, M. Demolins picked out, as a type of 
English education, Dr. Cecil Reddie. And Dr. Reddie told him 
that our youths ‘ waste their time in learning dead languages’! 
Dr. Reddie, then, does not represent our education, our universi- 
ties, and schools. If we are superior to France, it is just because 
we do retain something of real education. Then we hear 
enough of Dr. Reddie’s school, Abbotsholme. Faith, I never heard 
of it before. ‘ Dr. Reddie initiates his pupils into affairs . . . he 
sends them to draw his money from the bank.’ Very good; I do 
remember that the master of my house sent me to do something 
or other at the bank with a cheque. Being purely inexpert in 
business, I left it at a casual insurance office, which seemed a com- 
mercial kind of place. My revered master did not push the 
methods of Dr. Reddie any further in my case: sure, we learn 
enough about banks after we leave school. Abbotsholme is doubt- 
less an excellent academy, though not perhaps productive of 
Ireland scholars or Blues; but if M. Demolins really wants to 
understand English education, he must take a wider survey. Nor 
will it do to start by neglecting the ancient languages. At present 
they are taught, I think, in such a way as to make them arid and 
difficult of approach. That is not the fault of the languages, but 
of a bad traditional method, whereby time is wasted which might 
be applied to learning the difference between a bank and an 
insurance office. At Abbotsholme ‘several pupils were occupied 
in painting a game of cricket, which they themselves had fabri- 
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cated in the preceding year.’ What can this mean? How can 
you fabriquer un jew de cricket, and then peindre it? Had the 
boys laid down a pitch, and were they painting the crease? Was 
it a good pitch after all? Or had they made stumps, and were 
they varnishing the same? Or were they designing an historical 
picture commemorative of a match? M. Demolins’s serious 
countrymen ‘have a right to know.’ His description purports to 
be a translation from a letter of a Mr. Beveridge. The original 
text might throw light on the fabrication and painting of a game 
of cricket. As far as our superiority is due to cricket, France can 
easily import a few professionals, like Caffyn in Australia long 
ago, and we may soon see some Lycée contending at Lord’s with 
Harrow or Eton. Nothing could be more agreeable, or add more 
to international good feeling. But M. Demolins, one fears, does 
not know very much about the game. Ah, to have been at Lord’s 
on the third day of Gentlemen and Players! That was the roof 
and crown of cricket; indeed, the whole match was highly 
sympathetic. Mr. Maclaren’s first innings, like those of the 
Lytteltons long ago, was ‘ the champagne of cricket.’ 


* * 
* 


American ladies have invented a new game. They send your 
photograph on a neat card, and ask you to add your autograph ; 
cost to you twopence halfpenny. They might lay in stocks of 
English stamps ‘for reply,’ and they might enclose their own 
photographs, but they don’t. It is a one-sided amusement. 


* * 
* 


As readers who direct their course in exceptional circum- 
stances by the precepts of Gaboriau may find themselves in 
irons, I offer the following method of extrication. It was employed 
by some prisoners of the Manchester Regiment when in gaol at 
Carlisle in 1746. ‘The Method is quite New, and reckoned an 
extraordinary Invention, as by no other instruments than a case- 
knife, a drinking-glass, anda silk handkerchief, seven in one night 
had sawn off their irons thus: they laid the silk handkerchief 
single over the mouth of the glass, but stretched it as much as it 
would bear, and tied it hard at the bottom of the glass; then 
they struck the edge of the knife on the mouth of the glass till 
it became a saw, with which they cut their irons till it was blunt,’ 
and then repeated the process of saw-making. ‘... It is 
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remarkable that a knife will not cut a handkerchief when laid 
upon it in this manner.’ Seven men got loose in this way, but 
the guard had been doubled and the poor fellows were re-captured, 
This is from a rare tract, whence I also learn that when Colonel 
Townley was executed in 1746 ‘a savage fellow of the name of 
Buckhurst ate a piece of the Colonel’s liver. He was the black- 
guard about town of the highest renown in his day.’ Our ancestors 
were unrefined characters. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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